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How old would you say Miss} Riley Slinger and family, of 
—— is? To her face or behind|Delburne, were visitor at the 


her back ? home of J. H. Sorum. 
Mirror, get busy with a grain| Ross Estell is loading a car 
buyer, with wheat at Nevis this week. 


Aren't you afraid you will 
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“AROUND TOWN AND DISTRICT 


Fancy dress carnival on Sat-|played, the visitors making 
urday night. their goal in the first period, 
R. and Mrs, Scales, the Misses the locals scoring 5, and the 
Stella and Elsie Scales,of South | 8®™"€ number in last half hour. 
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Rev. Brown and wife were) Buffalo Lake, and Mrs. Ahern, 


The game was one-sided throu- 
ghout, although an occasional 


policy to have stock yards on 


val a em quiere 


5 CENTS PER COPY. 


Earl Esteli made a business 


wye, but rather to have them | trip to Calgary Monday. 


where it would suit the major- 
ity of farmers and at the same 
time be satisfactory to the com- 
pany. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that some 
further aetion will be’ taken in 
this matter, not that Iknowthe | 
above one to be wrong, but! 


Mrs. Clark Barrit of Alix spent 
a few days at the home of 
A. F. Barrit. 
Se eee een eae 


MIRROR MARKET REPORT 


-much wood ? 


catch cold on such a night as/entertained at the’ home of gp, of Erski 
” i] th . 
this (wasasked a Willie, who/T. W. Barritt last Sunday. of fl pa Mire. Bteele “ot rush by Shanks and J, Mundy| there was undue haste, eee ee a 
was selling Tae Mirror Jour-| Miss Mabel Jackson, of Nevis, day { : helped to enliven up matters. |there may have been a mistake | a No.2, “0. oo... 984 
NAL.) Nosir ; selling papers|is a guest of Miss Pearl Sorum ' The Huskies played a consistent |'"®de. What we want is stock > IR ie 
keeps up the circulation. for a few days. Bee D. Sand, of Edmonton, is game all the way and at differ- yards immediately, and the ul-| 7 ee tee wk ot 82 
O. ©. Smith, of Calgary, spent! Barrit and { Betell shipped « visiting E. E. and Mrs. Johnson ent times showed class in both | timate location of them decided | 9. 5.. 70 
y gary, sp for a week or so. : ; on after careful ROP cidgicbintiyss 60 
four days with the Lamerton|car load of rye from Alix on combination and individual us ade consideration Feed 56 
four hundred, Come again, | Friday last. The Merry Mirror Minstrels|work. The defense were there| PY Practical parties concerned, | (1 Mio 'g Gull Wes, 
Oliver Cromwell, Alex Headl Ed held their practice last Wednes-|all the time, and the forward|Wh0 have the best interests at ‘1's: “0: ee ae 
Ww ; on ps M rei ates mon-| day at.J. H.Sorum’s, of South|line were always on the puck| ert for the town as a whole) wT 
i will Mac have that hall on ; “A ay a cen on 4! Buffalo Lake. and followed back in good shape. and the community at large. I| P No.1 Feed.......... 36 
completed ? techn douatrnenie: aided Ee eer Ruthven, D,|No Penalties were handed out.|"PPeal to everyone, particularly ‘otatoes, per bus...,..... 50 
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absent. The President occupied 


the move a good one, only a 
. y \the chair, and the minutes of 


thing that is worth having, is 


worth asking for; simply fair|the Jast regular and special 


play. 

When the Bashaw livery send 
a teamto Lamerton they should 
see that a man has the reins, 
If they had done so, the run- 
away on Friday would not have 


the exception of the latter, sev- 
eral motions being rescinded. 


read were from parties 1 

mobile livery and garag , wuu 
tarting an electric light plant. 
occurred, Think of letting a : The Sediietae silt avin a 
boy drive a team from a small|g 7 p, regarding the trans- 
town like Bashaw right into shipment of goods at Camrose, 


the busy main street of Lamer-|., as to facilitate shipments of |this week for U 
a» «where he intends putting-ixt 


a teceight, &e.i yg 5” iguwovtng 


WantTED—By the Ist of March 
a building suitable for dwelling ; 


about five rooms, if possible. | 


meetings were adopted, with) Apply to printing o 
The Minstrels give their 


show on Wednesday, Mar. 15th. 


2 it a point to be there. 


A. Jacques is advertising a! 


pianola and records for sale. 


| Bashaw. 


LOCATION OF STOCK YARDS 


The principal communications Keep the date in mind and To the Editor of Tar JourNat : 


Dear Sir,—Kindly grant me 
space to protest against the 
hasty action of the 
Board of Trade in voting to ask 


Clifford J. Steele expects to|the Railway Company to locate 


leave Mirror about a end of | the stock yards on the railway | first class ‘condition 3 
’ e, lying west of the station.| Reeords. Price $100. 


Sask., 


Why is Mirror getting so| The road and stock yardques-|summer‘on his homestead. 


Getting ready |tions were up, and the discus- 
occasions. The location of 

the yards will be the main su 

ject at a special meeting to be 

held at the Printing Office on 

Norman Jacques, of Castor,| Monday’ evening at 6.15. 
is the guest of his brother, A.| Meeting adjourned about 1 
Jaques, 3 T Ranch, p. m. 


re ee 


t) 


boom. 


Why is an old man like a 
dog's tail. Because heis infirm. 


5 
3| The Edison Phonograph 


WE have Secured the Agency for the above 

Phonograph, and have a good selection of 
Amberol Records, at 65c. ; and Standard Records 
at 40c. Call in and get the Latest Selections. 


SUGGETT BROS., | 
JEWELLERS, OPTICIANS and DRUGGISTS. 


‘awarded to the 


~ T€ was no undifhious vote 


that carried this, but rather ap-| 17-4-pd. 


: Tom Victor has his house ad-|Peared to be the concerted ac- 
for the “hot time” of the spring |sion waxed warm on several | yertised for sale in this issue. 


“i Quite a number of kicks were 


registered against the burning 
of refuse in’ town on Wednes- 
day. Itis not too early for the 


1 Board of Trade to have a nuis- 


ance ground located outside the 
town limits and save any future 
trouble along the same line. 


Mrs. J. Thorne, of Wain- 
wright, is visiting her mother, 


|Mrs. Peterson, for a few days. 


A special meeting the Board 


| of Trade will be held on Mon- 
|day evening next at 6.15, at the 


Printing Office, to deal with the 
location of stock yards. If you 


| are interested in the questionat 
jall, you should be on hand to 


give your views either for or 
against. / 
A fancy dress carnival is billed 
for Saturday evening on the 
Mirror rink. Prizes will be 
best dressed 


tion of a few that hope to, gain 
perhaps petty advantages that 
might be accrued if thislocation 
were decided on. I claim that, 


judge of play, J. Wentworth, | 


Mirror | 


Seed Oats for Sale 


200 bushels of White Swed- 
| ish Oats for sale. Apply to | 
C. W. BurLow, 

17-3-pd Lamerton P, O, | 


Pianola for Sale 


Cecilian Piano Player, in| 


er « A. Jacques, 
Lamerton P. O. 


} 
| 


8 roomed House, blk 49, lot | 


that same few are not the prop-|8, in Mirror. Alta.. Plaster fin-| 
er people to decide this impor-| ished, in first class shape, stone | 


tant question, not being quali- 
fied even by a residence here 
long enough to warrant them 
in acting in the capacity they 
did. 

I do not claim that this loca- 
tion would prove altogether! 
wrong, but it is the farmer who | 
should be considered, that chief 
factor, whose trade alone will | 
make this a great shipping} 
point, but'the few would not| 


| 
A FARM SNAP 


160 Acres of choice Farm Land, 24 
miles from Mirror. 45 acres of summer 
fallow, ready for seeding ; balance all 
open prairie. Frame honse, nearly com- 


lady ; best dressed gentleman ; 
best comic lady ; best comic 
gentleman. A number of races 
will take place. 


F. Tulloch has been awarded 
the contract for carrying His 
Majesty's mail from the G. T. P. 
station to the Mirror postoffice. 
There will be a daily service, 
except Sunday, but the exact 
date of starting is not known 


allow this question to stand | 
over until another meeting, 
when a better knowledge of 
what location would be best, 
could havebeen obtained. Even 
an amendment was voteddown; 
nothing woulddo but to have 


foundation ; will paint outside 
and inside, and put veranda on; | 
on corner lot, price $1300.00. 
$800 cash; balance one and 
two years. Write— 

Tom. VIcToR, 
17-4 


ESTRAY. | 
A red yearling steer came to 
my place about the 15th of 
June. Branded U 7 
; 


E. H. JEssE, eile | 


5~ Lamerton, Alta. 


ESTRAY 


it on this wye, and there was no 
particular hurry to get it, only 


also | 
| Chaff W 


ed the lumber 
{material from the 
|Church, Mirror, return same at 


C ti Alt once and save further trouble. 
aerate nhc hopes By order of the Church Board, 


M. D., C. M. 
Physician and Surgeon 


ee 
Seed Grain for Sale 


200 bushels of Banner Oats, 
at 50c. per bus, ; 300 bushels ot 
Invincible Barley, at 50c. per 
bushel ; 100 bushels of Red 
t, at$1.00 per bueh. : 
20 bushels Of Timothy Seed, at 
$2.50 per bushel. Seed is all 
clean and ir A 1 condition. 
Apply to Puiir NEIs, 

Lamerton P. O., Alta. 


14-5 


Warning ! 


Will the party who remov- 
and building 
Methodist 


S. G. DUNHAM, 
Chairman. 


14-tf 


Rye Grass Seed 


For Sale 


I have a limited quantity, of 
Western Rye Grass Seed for 
sale, price $1.50 per bushel. 

Apply to Gro. E, PETERSON, 
Lamerton P. O. 


On the premises of L.S. Olsen, 15-3 


decide to have it there. I| see, 14, r. 22, twp. 40, since Nov, 
might say that with others, I| 1910, one large dehorned Steer, 
endeavored for months past to|4 or 5 years old. Black on both 
have stock yards put in on the| flanks ; tail white ; white un- 


north-east or north-west end of 
the spur track leading to eleva- 
tors, loading platform, etc., and 


don’t know that this would be 
the ultimate or best choice, but 
the Board were slow to take 


while I prefer this location, I} 


pleted ; good spring 


well, All under 


wire fencing Will sell for part cash, 


balance on easy terms. 


Apply to 


154 Acre Farm 


Buffalo Lake ; 14 


6 miles from Mirror, just South of 


miles from Mirror 


Beach. 60 acres under cultivation, bal- 
ance scrub ; dwelling house, barns and 
outhouses ; good well. 


We have a Large Number of Other Good Buys. 
Call and Investigate. 


Clarke & Goater 


Real Estate, Lamerton and Mirror. | 


yet. action then, and it appears 
strange that all of a sudden we} 
have a change from slow sure | 
|methods, toa rush act stunt, | 
that was apparently premedita- | 
The Mirror hockey team |ted bya few, to place it on the 
chalked up another win on Sat-| wye. 
urday afternoon last, when| If we have to decide the loca- 
they beat Bashaw by 10 goals to| tion now, let the proper parties 
lonhomeice. Itcome nearly be-| decide it. Let the farmers do 
ing a white wash forour neigh-| this, or the members who have 
bors from the northern hamlet,| been yearsin the district, know 
and the score is a pretty fair|of what they talk, and what is 
indication of the play. Jarvis| best for the greatest number, 
in goal played a fine game and|and for the Town of Mirror, 
turned many shots that looked| and not best for only two or 
like counters. The weather was| three, who are fortunate to be 
fine and a good crowd turned | here. 
out to watechthe game. Two| Icanalso state that it is not 


MIRORR 10 - BASHAW 1 


halves of thirty minutes were|part of any adopted railway 


derneath, on both jawsand face, 
Notch from right ear. Branded 
U T on right hip, and HH on 
right shoulder. Dated this 2nd 
day of February, 1912. 

N. A. DonALpson, 
Brand Reader. | 


} 
15- 


ESTRAY . | 


The undersigned gives notice | 
that he has captured a Bull, | 
coming one year old. Spotted | 
red and white ; some white on 
face ; no marksor brands, while 
running at large contrary to 
the provisions of The Entire 
Animals Ordinance. The said 
bull is detained on SW }, 22, 
40-22, W4, and if not claimed in 
due course will be dealt with 
according tolaw. The capture 


For Sale 


1 400-Egg Incubator and 
Brooder, Sypher's make. All 
in good order. 

Apply to Miss Epwarps, 
Alix P. QO. 
or FE, GoaTEer, 
Mirror P. 0. 


I have had a wide 
experience in Auction- 
eering, and guarantee 
to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Dates for sale 
can bearranged at THE 
JOURNAL Office. 


was made at 3 o'clock on the | 


2nd day of Feb., 1912. 
W. G. MERKLEY, 


16-3 Mirror P. O, 


Col. Hogg, 


Alix . Alta. 


» 
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CHAPTER V1. 


1 Become a Day Laborer 
HAT night Ruth and | had a talk 
about the boy. We both came 
back from our walk, with him 
more on our minds than anything else, 
He had been interested in everything 
and had asked about a thousand ques- 
tions and gone to bed eager to be out 
on the street again the next day. We 
knew we couldn't keep him cooped up 
in the flat all the time and of course 
both Ruth and I were going to be too 
busy to go out with him every time 
he went. As for letting him run loose 
around these streets with nothing to 
do, that would be sheer foolhardiness. 
It was too late in the season to enroll 
him in the public schools and even that 
would have left him idle during the 
long summer months. 

We talked somé at first of sending 
him off into the country to a farm. 
There were two or three families back 
where Ruth had lived who might be 
willing to take him for three or four 
dollars a week and we had the money 
left over from the sale of our house- 
hold goods to cover that. But this 
would mean the sacrifice of our emer- 
gency fund which we wished to pre- 
serve more for the boy’s sake than 
our own and it would mean leaving 
Ruth very much alone. 

“Pll do it, Billy,” she said bravely, 
“but can’t we wait a day or two before 
deciding? And I think I can make time 
to get out with him, I'll get up earlier 
in the morning and I'll leave my work 
at night until after he’s gone to bed.” 

So she would. She'd have worked 
all night to keep him at home and 
then gone out with him all day if it 
had been possible. I saw it would be 
dragging the heart out of her to send 
the boy away and made up my mind 
right then and there that some other 
solution must be found for the prob- 
lem. Good Lord, after I'd led her down 
here the least I could do was to let 
her keep the one. And to tell the 
truth I found my own heart sink at 
the suggestion. 

“What do the boys round here do 
in the summer?” she asked. 

I didn’t know and I made up my 
mind to find out. The next day I went 
down to a settlement house which I 
remembered passing at some time or 
other. I didn’t know what it was but 
it sounded like some sort of philan- 
thropic enterprise for the neighbor- 
hood and if so they ought to be able 
to answer my question there. The 
outside of the building was not par- 
ticularly attractive but upon entering 
I was pleasantly surprised at the air 
of cleanliness and. comfort which pre- 
vailed. There were a number of small 
boys around and in one room I saw 
them reading and playing checkers, 
I sought out the secretary and found 
him a pleasant young fellow though 
writrr something of ip professional 
pleasantness which m in this work 
seem to acquire. He iled too much 
and held my hand too long to suit me. 
He took me into his office and offered 
me a chair. I told him briefly that I 
had just moved down here and had a 
boy of ten whom I wished to keep 
off the streets and keep occupied. I 
asked him what the boys around here 
did during the summer. 

“Most of them work,” he answered. 

“What do they do?” 

“A good many sell papers, some of 
them serve as errand boys and others 
help their parents.” 

Dick was certainly too inexperienced 
for the first two jobs and there was 
nothing in my work he could do to 
help. Then the man began to ask me 
questions. He was evidently struck 
by the fact that I didn’t seem to be 
in place here. I answered briefly that 
I had been a clerk all my life, had lost 
my position and was now a common 
day laborer. The boy, I explained, 
was not yet used to his life down here 
and I wanted to keep him occupied 
until he got his strength. 

“You're right,” he answered. 
don't you bring him in here?” 

“What would he do here?” 

“It's a good loafing place for him 


“Why 


ONE 


THE JOURNAL, 


Vs 


Bp WILLIAM CARLETON 
. {By Small, Maynard & Co., Ine. 


ever before. 
the constructor, 


This was not all; a young man took 
me over the building and showed me 
the library, the reading-room, rooms 
|where the young men gathered for 
|games, and then down stairs to the 
well equipped gymnasium with its 
shower baths. Here a boy could take thing akin to the creative impulse. 1 
a regular course in gymnasium work can say truthfully that at the end of 
under a skilled instructor or if he that first day I came home—begrimed 
showed any skill devote himself to and sore as 1 was—with a sense of 
such sports as basketball, running,! fuller life than so far I had ever ex- 
baseball or swimming. In addition to| perienced, 
these advantages amusements were| I found Ruth waiting for me with 
provided through the year in the form! some anxiety, She came into my toil- 
of lectures, amateur shows and music./ stained arms as eagerly as a_ bride. 
In the summer, special opportunities) ]{ was good. It took all the soreness 
were offered for out-door sports. More-| out of me, Before supper I took the 


the builder, even in 
to those for whom I was building. 
a coarse way | suppose it was a re- 
flection of some artistic sense—some- 


MIRROR, ALTA, 


you went to the old, You don't be- 


long to ‘that contractor; you belong not drop-shaped as is od loins : 


to me," 

In the meanwhile the boy came in 
with my heavy boots which he had 
brushed clean and oiled. There was 
nothing left for me to do but to shave 
and I'll admit that I felt better for it. 
. “Do you want me to put on a high 
collar?” I asked, 

“Didn't you find the things I laid 


I thrilled with the joy of) out for you?” 


I hadn't looked about. I'd put on 


this humble capacity. I felt superior) tye things I took off. She led me back 
In/into the bed room, and over a chair 


1 saw a clean change of underclothing 
and a new grey flannel shirt, 
“Where did you get this?” I asked, 
“IT bought it for a dollar," she an- 
swered, “It's too much to pay, I can 
make one for fifty cents as soon as I 
get time to sew.” 


(To be continued) 


HIND INTERFERENCE 
At a slow gait, such as a roadster of- 


over the Association managed summer | poy and we went down to the public] ten takes, there is sometimes a strik- 


camps where for a nominal fee the| paths on the waterfront and there I 
boys could enjoy the life of the woods. | dived and splashed like a young whale. 
A boy must be poor indeed who could) The sting of the cold sult water was 
not afford most of these opportunities.! aj) the further balm I needed. I came 
And if he was out of work the em-|out tingling and fit right then for 
ployment bureau conducted here would| another nine-hour day. But when I 
help him to a position. I came back | came back I threatened our first Week’s 
to the main office wondering still more/ savings at the supper table. Ruth had 
how in the world I'd ever missed such|}made more hot griddle-cakes and I 
chances all these years. It WaS @/kept her at the stove until I was 
question I asked myself many times|/ashamed to do it longer. The boy, 
during the next few months. And the] too, after his plunge, showed a better 
answer seemed to lie in the dead level) appetite than for weeks. 

of that other life. We never lifted our ' 

eyes; we never looked around us. If 
we were hard pressed either we ac- 
cepted our lot resignedly or cursed 
our luck, and let it go at that. These 


CHAPTER VII. 
Nine Dollars a Week 


The second day, 1 woké up lame and| fore 


ing of one or both ankles by the op- 
posite mate, This is caused by a vicious 
direction of the hind leg from the hip 
or by an inward curve of the foot from 
the hock or pastern joint. Since the 
hind legs are more loosely hung than 
the fore, it is more difficult to make 
them respond to a remedy, but a separ- 
ation of the feet may be effected by a 
somewhat higher outside foot. In the 
shoe a similar effect could be had 
by a slightly wider outside web and a 
slightly longer outside heel. Again, in- 
ward curves of the motion of the foot 
may be modified by paring the hoof. 
The comparative rigidity of the 
legs makes them more re- 


opportunities were for a class which 
had no lot and didn’t know the mean- 
ing of luck, The others could have 
had them, too—can have them—for the 
taking, but neither by education nor 
temperament are they qualified to do 
so. There's a good field for mission- 
ary work there for someone. 

Before I came out of the building 
I had enrolled Dick as a member and 
picked out for him a summer course 
in English, in which he was a bit back- 
ward. I also determined to start hin 
in some regular gymnasium work. Ile 
needed hardening up. 

I came home and announced my sur- 
cess to Ruth and she was delighted. 
I suspected by the look in her eyes 


stiff but I gave myself a good brisk/sponsive to small changes, but in the 
rub down and kneaded my arm and|hind legs such corrective changes may 
leg muscles until they were pretty well} be emphasized or increased somewhat 
limbered up. The thing that pleased} without as much danger to the limb or 
me was the way I felt towards my new | foot, That is to say, twists due to a 
work that second morning. I'd been/ wrong adjustment are apt to cause 
a bit afraid of a reaction—of waking/ more damage to the fore than to the 
up with all the romance gone. That,/ hind legs. 

I knew, would be deadly, Once let me 

dwell on the naked material facts of 

my condition and I'd be lost. That’s THE LINGUIST 

true, of course, in any occupation. The Sixty years ago there appeared in the 
man who works without an inspiration | newspapers notice of the dissolution of 
of some sort is not only discontented/, scholastic partnership in the neigh- 
but a poor workman. 1 remember dis-|borhood of London, which was signed 


tinctly that when I opened my eyes 
and realized my surroundings and 
traced back the incidents of yesterday 


| by one of the teachers of youth with his 
mark, 
Disclosures of this sort do not often 


to the ditch, I was concerned princi-/hit one in the face nowadays; but a 


that she had been worrying all day 
for fear there would be no alternative 
but to send the boy off. 

“I knew you would find a way,” she 
said excitedly. 

“I wish I'd found it twenty years 
ago,” I said regretfully. “Then you'd 
have a lawyer for a husband instead fragment. This interest was not asso- 
of a— ciated with the elevated road for whom 

“Hush,” she answered putting her) tne work was being done, nor the con- 
hand over my mouth. “I've a Man/iractor who had undertaken the job, 
for a husband and that’s all I care nor the foreman who was supervising 
about.” it. It was a question which concerned 

The way she said it made me feel| 4n1y me and Mother Earth who seem- 
that after all being a man was what] oq to be doing her best to balk us at 
counted and that if I could live up lo| every turn, 1 forgot the sticky, wet 
that day by day, no matter what hap-| ojay in which I had floundered for nine 
pened, then I could be well satisfied. | jours, forgot the noisome stench which 
I guess the city directory was right) ot times we were forced to breathe, 
when before now it couldn't define me Roreot aty Mme hands and back. F 
any more definitely than “clerk.” And/recailed only the problem itself and 
there is about as much man in a clerk] tne skill with which the man they 
as in a valet, They are both shad-| cajjed Anton handled his crow bar. He 
OWR. was a master of it. In removing the 

The boy fell in with my plans eager-| smaller slabs which lay around the big 
ly, for the gymnasium work made him|one he astonished me with his know- 
forget the study part of the programme.|jeqge of how to place the bar. He'd 
The next day I took him up there and/ «ome to my side where I was prying 
saw him introduced, to the various de-| with all my strength and with a wave 
partment heads. I paid hismembership| of his hand for me to stand back, 
fee and they gave him a card which| would adjust two or three smaller 
made him feel like a real club man.| rocks as a fulcrum and then, with the 
I tell you it took a weight off my mind.| gentlest of movements, work the half- 

On the Monday following our arrival|ton weight inch by inch to where he 
in our new quarters, I rose at five-| wanted it. He could swing the rock 
thirty, put on my overalls and had)to the right or left, raise or lower it, 
breakfast. I ate a large bowl of oat-| nt will, and always he made the weight 
meal, a generous supply of flapjacks,| of the rock, against which I had striv- 
made of some milk that had soured,/en g vainly, do the work. That was 
sprinkled with molasses, and a cup Of/ something worth learning. 1 wanted 
hot black coffee-——the last of a can/tg get back and study him. I wanted 
we had brought down with us among/tg9 get back and finish uncovering that 
the left-over kitchen supplies. rock. I wanted to get back and bring 


pally with the problem of a stone in 
our path upon which we had been 
working. I wanted to get back to it. 
We had worked upon it for an hour 
without fully uncovering it and I was 
as eager as the foreman to learn 
whether it was a ledge rock or just a 


Northern schoolmaster came near to 
falling a vietim to effrontery of a some- 
what similar character the other day. 


Being ingyrgent need of a tutor, he 
opened up Spiations with a ‘‘master 
of languages whose invaluable ser- 


vices were on offer in the columns of 
a London newspaper. 


Could he speak French? the school- 
master demanded of this paragon. Oh, 
yes, fluently. Had he a nodding ac- 
quaintance with Italian? Indeed, he 
had—was excellently well versed in it, 
in fact. 


These answers pleased the school- 
master mightily, but he was an enthusi- 
astic stamp-collector, and preferred to 
have, if possible, > ee with corres- 
‘ponding tastes; so he telegraphed t 
qui _- AY Soh tee tem on Sin the 

‘*Have you any knowledge of phil- 
ately?’’ 

And back came the triumphant an- 
swer: 

‘*Can speak it like a native, sir!’’ 

The negotiations ended abruptly. 


HORSE BREEDING AN ANCIENT 
ART 

Horse breeding has been followed as 

a trade ever since animals were first 

domesticated, but for only about a 

century have stud-book records been 


kept of the breeding of the different | 


families of horses. The study of types 
has only quite recently been taken up 
by men of science with a view of ascer- 
taining the origin of the species and to 
differentiate their characteristics. 

As a result of this study, based upon 
those anatomical differences and varia- 


For lunch Ruth had packed my box 


of rice pudding, two hard-boiled eggs, 
and a pint bottle of cold coffee, I 
kissed her goodbye and started out on 
foot for the street where I was to take 
up my work. The foreman demanded 
my name, registered me, told me where 


and we have some evening classes.” 

“IT want him home at nights,” I an- 
swered. 

“The Y, M. C. A. has summer classes 
which begin a little later on. Why 
don’t you put him into some of those?” 

I had always heard of the Y. M. C. 
A., but I had never got into touch with 
it, for I thought it was purely a reli- 
gious organization. But that proposi- 
tion sounded good. I'd passed the 
building a thousand times but had 
never been inside. I thanked him and 
started to leave, 

“I hope this won't be your last 
yisit,” he said cordially. “Come down 
and see what we're doing. You'll find 
a lot of boys here at night.” 

“Thanks,” I answered, 

I went direct to the Y. M. C, A, build- 
ing. Here again I was surprised to 
find a most attractive interior. It look- 
ed like the inside of a prosperous club 
house. I don’t know what I expected 
but I wouldn’t have been startled if 
Yd found a hall filled with wooden 
settees and a prayer meeting going on. 
I had a lot of such preconceived no- 
tions knocked out of my head in the 
next few years. 

In response to my questions I re- 
ceived replies that made me feel I'd 
strayed by mistake into some univer- 
sity. For that matter it was a univer- 
sity. There was nothing from the 
primary class in English to a profes- 
si_nal education in the law that a 
man couldn’t acquire here for a sum 
that was astonishingly small. The 
most of the classes cost nothing after 

- payment of the membership fee of ten 
dollars. The instructors were, many 
_ of them, the same men who gave simi- 
courses at a boring college. 

i but hours were so 
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to find a shovel and assigned me to a 
gang under another foreman. At 
seven o'clock I took my place with a 
dozen Italians and began to shovel. 
My muscles were decidedly flabby, and 
by noon I began to find it hard work. 
I was glad to stop and eat my lunch. 
I couldn’t remember a meal in five 
years that tasted as good as that did. 
My companions watched me curiously 
—perhaps a bit suspiciously—but they 
chattered in a foreign tongue among 
themselves and rather shied away 
from me. On that first day I made 
up my mind to one thing—I would 
learn Italian before the year was done, 
and know something more about these 
people and their ways. They were 
the key to the contractor's problem 
and it would pay a man to know how 
to handle them. As I watched the 
boss over us that day it did not seem 
to me that he understood very well. 
From one to five the work became 
an increasing strain. Even with my 
athletic training I wasn't used to such 
a prolonged test of one set of muscles. 
My legs became heavy, my back ached, 
and my shoulders finally refused to 
obey me except under the sheer com- 
mand of my will. I knew, however, 
that time would remedy this. I might 
be sore and lame for a day or two, 
but I had twice the natural strength 
of these short, close-knit foreigners. 
The excitement and novelty of the em- 
ployment helped me through those 
first few days. I felt the joy of the 
pioneer—felt the sweet sense of delv- 
ing in the mother earth. It touched 
in me some responsive chord that 
harked back to my ancestors who 
broke the rocky soil of New England. 
Of the life of my feilows bustling by 
on the earth-crust overhead—those fel- 
lows of whom so lately I had been one 
~I was not at all conscious. I might 
have been at work on some new planet 
for all they touched my new life, I 
eould see them peering over the wood- 
en rail around our excavation as they 
stopped to stare down at us, but I did 
not connect them with myself. And 
yet I felt closer to this old city than 


with cold cream-of-tartar biscuit, well | 
buttered, a bit of cheese, a little bow!!the end of that first day I felt I had|probably originated in early geological 


the job as a whole to a finish so as/tions which have resulted from wide 
to have a new one to tackle, Even at|geographical distribution, and which 


learned enough to make myself a man|/times, it may be accepted that there 
of greater power than I was the day/are four families or species of horses. 
before. And always in the background The first type in this classification is 
was the unknown goal to which this/the Celtic horse, found on the west 
toil was to lead. I hadn't yet stopped |eoast of Norway, known as the Fjord 
to figure out what the goal was but|horse in Iceland, Faeroe, Barra, and 
that it was worth while I had no doubt/ other small islands of the outer Heb- 
for I was no longer stationary. I was/yides, in northern Scotland, on the 
a constructor. I was in touch with a/Shetland Isles, and in Connemara or 
big enterprise of development. northern Ireland. There has also been 
I don’t know that I've made myself | found a close kinship between the Cel- 
clear, I wasn’t very clear in my own/|tie horse and the true Tarpan horse of 
mind then but I know that I had a| Russia. The principal characteristics of 
very conscious impression of the sort|this type are that, in common with the 
which I've. tried to put into words.|/asses and zebras, it has no callosities on 
And I know that it filled me with a|/its hind legs, and has a black stripe the 
great big joy. I never weke up with /entire length of the back and through 
any such feeling when with the United|the tail. It is also frequently striped 
Woollen. My only thought in the/on the legs and shoulders like the asses, 
morning then was how much time I|and is of a brown or light dun color. 
must give myself to catch the six-| Nature establishes harmonious groups 
thirty, When I reached the office I|of plants, trees, and animals, and, cer- 
hung up my hat and coat and sat down |tain conditions of climate being given, 
to the impersonal figures like an auto-|eertain groups of animals an lants 
maton, There was nothing of me in/are found associated. The small red 
the work; there couldn’t be. How pet-|deer of Norway was an original asso- 
ty it seemed now! I suppose the com-|ejate of the Celtic horse, and as this 
pany, as an industrial enterprise, was|deer is related to the red deer of some 
in the line of development, but that 


idea never penetrated as far as the| Sardinia and the Barbary States, the 
clerical department. We didn’t feel it question naturally arises whether the 
any more than the adding machines/gmall ponies of those same _ regions, 
do. though not known only as domestic ani- 
Ruth had a good breakfast for me|mals, may not be proven to be kindred 
and when I came into the kitchen she/to the Celtic horse. If the characteris- 
was trying to brush the dried clay |tics mentioned above are present in any 
off my overalls, measure it would seem to prove the 
“Good Heavens!" I said, “don't waste |point. Scientifie research in this direc- 
your strength doing that.” tion has not been pursued, and an in- 
She looked up from her task with |viting field is open to any one who cares 
a smile, to follow this subject further. 
“I'm not going to let you get slack! ‘The second type of horse is the Pre- 
down here,” she said. jevalsky, found in a wild state on the 
“But those things will look just as| ste of central Asia. There are a 
bad again five minutes after I've gone/few of these in England on the estate 
down the ladder. of the Duke of Bedford, and several 
“But I don’t intend they shall look|gpecimens are being bred in the New 
like this on your way to the ladder,” York Zoological rdens. The Pre- 
she answered, jevalsky horse is of a red brown color 
“All right,” I said, “then let me have] with a Tight ‘*mealy’’ nose, has a large 
them, I'll, do it myself.” head in proportion to his body and i 
“Have you shaved?” she asked, — ‘feat hammed,’’ and less powerful than 
I rubbed my hand over my chin, It}the Celtic horse. Some writers have as- 
wasn't very bad and I'd made up my/sumed that the Tarpan and the Pre- 
mind I wouldn't shave every day now.|jevalsky horses belonged to the same 
“No,” I said. “But twice or three|family, but this is not now accepted, 
times a week—” on account of their marked differences, 
“Billy!” she broke in, “that will nev-|the most conspicuous of which is that 
er do, You're going down to your new|the Prejevalsky has the callosities on 
business looking just as ship-shape asjhis hind legs. In this family it usually 


parts of France and of Spain, also of | 


takes the form of a narrow 


other horses. | 


elalnpieniil 
FATHER AND SON 
‘My boy, what counts is experi- 
ence.’ 


©. 
~The kindly father shut the door of his 
study and drew up to him his young 
son, just about tg leave college. 

‘©Yes,’’ he continued, ‘‘it is in the 
light of my experience that you may 
re oy to win, an fe must therefore be 
gu the 


that I have made.’’ : 

The boy, thoughtful for a moment, 
raised his fine young face to his father. 

‘*Tell me, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘have you 
ever, in the course of one short week, 
played poker, gone to the race track 
and dropped’ a hundred, been on a joy 
ride and smashed a tarmer, drunk four- 
teen bottles of champagne, smoked a 
thousand cigarettes and fallen in love 
with a chorus girl?’’ 

For some time the old gentleman was 
silent. 

“(My boy,’’ he said at last, ‘‘T have 
—all except the joy ride, That is pre- 
cisely why I am trying to give you the 
benefit of it.’’ 


HOW TO BE STRONG 


Hiram, in old age, wonders why. he 
can't do as much as he used to do. 
Hiram’s son being away from home, he 
writes to him for information as to how 
he may regain his health. His son, be- 
ing a good athlete and knowing the 
value of physical culture, thinks that it 
would be beneficial to the old man to 
take morning exercise, and so writes, 
but his imagination runs away with him 
at times, as follows: 

‘‘Dear Dad—In order for you to 
bring back your health and be as good 
& man as you used to be, you should 
become an athlete and go through some 
good strong and powerful exercises. 
The first thing when you rise early in 
the morning you should give a leap in 
the air, hit your snout against the ceil- 
ing, and clap your heels lightly nine 
times together before you touch the 
floor. By doing this once over it will 
give your blood a good cireulation and 
strengthen your nerves. It will also 
prepare you for the next performance 
which you are about to undergo. 

‘*Give a high kick and slap your toes 
agninst the ceiling, and at the same 
time fall to the floor upon your head 
thrice, This exercise will strengthen 
the neck-bone, harden your htad, and 
keep the brain in good order. After 
this you should hoist the lid and go out 
on the roof and take deep breathing ex- 
ercises. Do the high comeflop. Walk 


stomach, 

wind, develop your b: 

‘ou see stars. Then 
_Zet., fo 


This will strengthen your 
also make 
should walk 


Sinepad remy kfast, an t 
up a notorious growl about the ong ant 


and all that’s on the table. This exer- 
cise will prepare you for the difficult 
ups and downs of this world. All of 
these exercises should be undergone not 
less than once a day for a week, and if 
you are alive when your week is up, 
you will be a healthy and able-bodied 
man,’’ 


IN CHINA 


|Ten little Manchus going out to dine, 

| Cook slipped the prussic, and then there 
were nine; 

Nine little Manchus headed for a fete, 

Met a bunch of rebels, and then there 
were eight; 


| Eight litthke Manchus—sort of royal 
leaven— 

Palace toppled over, and then there 
were seven; 


were six; 


\Four little Manchus, each on bended 


knee, 

|One wasn’t needed, and then there were 
three; 

‘Three little Manchus, in an awful 
stew— 

Boiling oil composed it—and then there 
were two; 


Two little Manchus, both upon the run, 

Couldn’t reach the fortress, and then 
there was one; 

One little Manchu, all that’s left of 
nine— 

Writing out a message, meaning ‘‘I re- 
sign.’’ 


SOME FIRST TIMES WITH HORSES 
By Henry Hunter 


The horse was hunted and eaten by 
prehistoric men. Driving was practic- 
ed before riding because the early do- 
mestic horse was too small to ride, 

The horse was first domesticated®in 
Libya. 

The firs. large breeder of horses re- 
corded was King Erichthonius, the 
Tro,jan, wuo about 1400 B, C. was the 
richest man on earth and owned 3,000 


mares. This ving was the first, accord- 
in ee Veg, to hitch and drive a four- 
in-hand, 


Trick riding originated in Greece 
about 1000 B. C, 

The Sybarites trained their cavalr: 
horses to dance to music about 600 B, C, 

The first allusion to wagering on 
horse races is found in the ‘‘Illiad’? 
when cauldrons and tripods, the coun- 
terpart of our present day cups, were 
wagered. 

e first famous horse trainer was 
Syerpoe. 
he first race for horses to saddle 

was inaugurated at the thirty-third 
Olympiad in 648 B, C.—four-horse char- 
iot races having been introduced in the 
23rd ipmnlan. Two-horse ehariot 
races and races for under aged horses 
came later. Entries closed thirty days 
in advance of the meeting. 
: Fhe + bay horses with a star in 
orehead were common in Libya i 
1000 B, OC, actin 


|Seven little Manchus, using chopsticks, | 


| Waiter swings a hatchet, and then there | 


9 Bits came ‘into 


an 
about B, CG. 


The first mention of scythe on 
chariet whoets is writing dandy s tg 
The first mentioned owner to start 


than one horse from his omg 
. pol was Alcibiades, 400 B. C., whe. 
in one race and 


fourth prizes. 
the blades in 
ttle ef Cum 


great one was Xenophon, about 
400 B, ©. The next, Varro, in 37 B, G, 
Then comes Virgil in his Georgies, then 
Calpurnias and Columella in the first. 


century A. D., then an and Neme- 
sian in the third century and Apsyr 
tas, Pelagonius and Palladiue im the 


fourth century. 5 
The first horse trainer is mentioned 
by Xenophon. 
Horseshoes, while known about 200 
B. C., did not come into gemeral use 
untiluntil about 500 A. D. 


The first law suit over a horse is men- 
tioned in Aristophane’s aaa “The 
Clouds,’’ about 380 B. ©. rainer’s 
bills enter into the evidence. 


The first famous horse breaker was 
Alexander the Great, who eonquered 
Bucephalos. 

Pe first spurs were used about 2060 

Boe 

Virgil mentions a horse with a white 
forefoot and a forehead with a white 
patch, 

Horses were raised in England be- 
fore the Roman Conquest. 

The first horse racing in England was 
held about 222 A. D, at Netherby in 
Yorkshire. 

The Arabs first began to breed horses 
after 200 A. D, and made little progress 
until after 600 A. D. : 

Cireus trick riding came inte pepu- 
larity about 350 A. D, 
ae were first used about 600 

The first regular horse auction was 
the Friday sales at Smithfield, outside 
London, in the reign of Henry II. 

The first master of fox hounds was 
Simon de Montfort about 1250 A, D. 

Heredity of white markings is first 
mentioned in the case of. the bay 
charger owned by King Edward 1}. about 
1300 A. D., that had a white stocking 
on its left hind leg, as had also ite sire 
and grandsire. 

The -first books on horses were the 
}manuscripts of Gyfford and Twevety 
about 1300 A. D. 

The first trained horse was Maroece 
in Queen Elizabeth's time. The horse 
jand owner, Banks, were aceused of 
magic and burned to death. 

The first rule against foul riding was 


off the roof as though you were walk- : : 
ing through the air, Sut take good ¢are|™ade at the Chester meeting in the 
that you fall flat to the ground on your time of James I. Professional jockeys 


came into vogue then. This King was 
the first to organize ice racing. 
In the seventeenth century witehes 
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with racing swept over England in 
1620. Parliament suppressed racing in 
1654 and not until the end of the Com- 
monwealth about ten years later were 
ithe restrictions removed. 

The first stage coaches in 1662 were 
opposed by country tradesmen beeause 
they thought it would take their eus- 
tomers to the city. 


GAMBLING IN PRISON 


In certain foreign prisons the inmates 
are either highly favored or very in- 
genious. Somehow or other they do 
manage to‘obtain possession of small 
{sums of money, with which they can 
purchase tobacco and other minor lux- 
juries. Having plenty of time for re- 
| flection, they appear to have sharpened 
|their wits to the extent of organizing 
not only ecard parties, dicing matches, 
and various childish games of chance, 
but even billiards, 


Six little Manchus, glad they were The dice are made with grains of 
alive, Indian corn subtracted from their 
One of ‘em was captured, making— | meals. The grains are cut or pressed 
let’s see—five; into squares, and the dots are seratched 
|Five little Manchus locked the cellar |Upon them. 
door, Unfortunately, however, there does 
‘Some one found a window, and then |?0t seem to be the proverbial honor 
| there were four; among criminals, and most of these dice 


which have come under my observation 
have been ingeniously cogged by the 
insertion of small portions of metallic 
dust. In Costa Rica the cogged dice go 
by the name of wild beasts, the idea 
being that they find victims. 

In the Lombroso Museum of Anthro- 
pology and crime at Turin there is 
quite an interesting collection of play- 
ing cards which have been manufae- 
tured in prisons. The red pips have 
been colored in blood, no other red 
paint being presumably available. 

Billiards in prison seem almost inered- 
ible. The plan adopted is to build up 
;cushions of mud on the pavement and 
line them with pieces of clothing, ex- 
tract a stick from the bamboo beds, 
,and roll bits of clay into balls. It does 
jnot sound very exciting, but prisoners 
appear to be contented persons. 

Then there is the game of the knife. 
It seems that in certain foreign prisons 
every convict contrives to keep a knife 
up his sleeve, probably obtaining it 
from a visitor. aving half opened it, 
\that is to say at a right angle, he 
| throws it at a mark on his bed or table, 
and points are counted according to his 
success, If he hits the bed or table at 
all it counts one, two inches from the 
mark counts two, one inch three, and 
the mark itself counts five. Games are 
usually a hundred up, 

Then there is the fly game, which is 
much safer, because there is no need to 
dread the visits of warders. The play- 
ers place pennies or halfpennies in front 
of them, and win when a fly lights on 
their coins, They are allowed te smear 
them with sugar or portions of their 
food in order to attract the flies. When 
these allurements are not available, 
they cover the coins with saliva as a 
bait. In the absence of coins, prisoners 
will sometimes sit side by side with 
their dinners in front of them, and the 
first fly decides which prisoner shall 
eat both dinners. 


The dust collected from numerous 
vacuum cleaners has proved to be a 
valuable fortlllne. and its sale has be 
come a regular business in Paria. 


ran the Great 


burst, after his example, into various 
dazzling trills, and even improvised. 
Amid the thundering of applause which 
greeted her daring effort she felt a 
hard pinch on her arm with the word 
“Minx!” whispered in her ear by the 
enraged rival. Then she went to 
America with a brilliant engagement, 
accompanied by her father, There are 
innumerable stories of the merciless- 
ness with which that terrible father 
compelled her to work at short notice. 
The restless fit, however, came on him 
again, and he went to Mexico, leaving 
his daughter in New York behind him. 
lt was a perilous position for one so 
young and so successful and so unhap- 
py. For any refuge was welcome from 
a taskmaster so severe and so dread- 
ed. “The precise facts,” says our au- 
thor, “leading up to the marriage are 
somewhat obscure, because it was con- 
tracted in America, and it is rather 
difficult to ascertain them exactly, This 
much is known; that Francois Eugene 
Malibran, a French banker, has estab- 
lished himself in New York; fallen in 
love with Mile. Garcia; and that she, 
despite the tremendous disparity of 
age (he was forty-five and she seven- 
teen), did not reject his proposal. 
There were, it is said, two reasons, 
The first is, that, in spite of the suc- 
cess she had attained in America, she 
had fallen temporarily into a strange 
dislike for the stage—which she was 
afterwards to love, almost to dote upon 


the stove, from a flat-i 
hot pan, is instantly soothed 


eut or scratch themselves. Zam-Buk 
the pain and, incidentally, their 
The best proof of this is the 
fact that children who have once had 
Zam-Buk applied come for it again. 
For more serious burns, too, it is 
ualled. Mr. John Johnston, of 
South Marks Street, Fort William, 
a moulder in Copp's Foundry, says: 
“Some time ago I burned the top of 
my foot severely by dropping some 
molten iron from a ladle I was carry- 
ing. A large hole was burned through 
: my shoe and into the top of my foot. 
ae I was taken home, and Zam-Buk was 
. applied to the burn directly. It was 
surprising what relief this balm 
afforded. The burn was so deep and 
so serious that it required careful 
attention, but Zam-Buk prevented 
other complications arising, and as 
it was daily applied, soothed the pains 
and allayed the inflammation. In the 
eourse of two weeks the hole burned 
in my foot had been quite healed,” 
Mr. W. B. Gibson, of Belleville, 
writes: “We have tried Zam-Buk 
often on cuts and sores, and I think 
there is nothing that can equal it.” 
Zam-Buk will alsu be found a sure 
eure for cold sores, chapped hands, 
frost bite, ulcers, blood-poison, vari- 
cose sores, piles, scalp sores, ring- 


were alike not merely in their immense 
artistic gifts and in their personal at- 
tractiveness, but also in a curious 
ebullience of vitality, which filled every 
stage with their disturbing presence. 
This intense vitality acted differently 
with them; in some cases shortening, 
in others prolonging their lives. The 
father of them all died before he was 
fifty, while one of his sons celebrated, 
mid universal esteem, his hundredth 
year here among us, where he had 
found his home. Similarly, the Garcia 
who was ultimately known as Madame 
Viardot lived to something like ninety, 
and lived every hour of that long spell 
of life. She worked for hours daily, 
teaching her pupils at high fees; and 
one night, going to bed in her usual 
robust health, passed away in painless 
sleep. She had traversed many storms 
and profoundlv influenced many lives, 
but in the midst of it all she retained 
her own superb serenity, Gounod lov- 
ed her; Theophile Gautier remained 
her adorer to the end of his days. Her 
home was that of Turgeneff for mure 
than a score of years before his Geath. 
For her he forgot Russia; for her he 
ceased to visit the many relatives and 
the millions of friends and admirers ne 
tee among his own people. Many of 


Re 


sent down into the mines through shafts 


op henna ct toa leah petal 


stopes, 

At a colliery near Li Belgium, 
the sand is sluiced Pr cage Pr Samet 
through six-inch At one coal 
mine in Silesia 7 tons of sand and 
debris are sent down daily to fill the 


stopes, 
in Western Australia, mill tailing is 


from the surface, The sand is dis- 
tributed by means of a belt-conveyor 
placed on an old level running over the 
stopes to be filled below. nd-filling 
has been practised in the Western Aus- 
tralian mines for the last fourteen 
years, 60 may be said to have there 
passed the stage of experiment. The 
cost is stated to be about 20 cents per 
ton of ore extracted, which certainly 
compares favorably with the most econ- 
omical employment of timber in Ameri- 
can mines. 

If it is run in wet, the sand will 
settle and some water will rise to the 
surface of the sand and may be drained 
or pumped away, while some of the 
water will yy 4 leak away through 
crevices in the bulkhead and even ts 
the rocks, Anything that could cause 
a mud-rush must be carefully avoided. 


AMERICANS OF EARLIEST DAYS 


In considering the civilization of the 
earliest Americans we are apt to under- 
rate their ability and progress because 
they achieved so ra less than our 
own ancestors in Asia and Europe. We 
must remember, however, that the abil- 
ity of\a people is measured not merely 
by the things which it achieves, but 
by the opportunities which it possesses 
and the difficulties which it overcomes. 
Through some happy accident our fore- 
bears not only chanced upon the dis- 
covery of iron, but dwelt in a land 


SS Lean 


1 on a block of wood roughly) HAS A CORN ANY ROOTS? 
hewn to the shape of a foot. In one} yuaging by the pain they cause they 


corner were a few brown bolachos of | have roots, branches and stems, Basily 
rubber, which would be valued at cured, however, if you apply Putnam's 


twelve to fifteen hundred dollars in the pajnioss Corn Bxtractor. Always safe, 
market, but for which the picker would |always prompt, and invariably satis- 
Pre ge) vies gry gg ellog mo ad factory. Forty years of success stands 
ree him from ‘or his past and fu- iy os 
ture supplies, m eas they are. behind Putnam's Painless Corn %x 


tractor, Sold by druggists, prce 26c. 
As we tied up to the bank, he and a Se a 

boy helper just gathered the rub- 
ver sap, and were busy smoking it. A 
hy tin basin was half full of a white 
fluid that looked for all the world like | 
a rather chalky milk; before it, in a 
little pit, was a tin arrangement some- 
thing like a milk-can with an open top 
out of which poured a thin, blue, hot 
smoke; and above the pit was a frame 
on which rested a round stick that held 
a globular mass of yellowish rubber pre- 
viously smoked and cured. The round 
stick was rolled over the basin, a cup- 
ful of new rubber was ladled over the 
mass as it was rolled back into the 
smoke, and there held and manipulated 
until the whole surface was thoroughly 
smoked. In the thin, blue smoke it at 
once turned a pale iearc Layer b 
layer the bolacho is built up with py f 
day’s gathering of the sap, and months 
after, when it is cut open and graded, 
the history may be read in the succes- 
sive layers; this day’s sap was gather- 
ed in the rain, the paler, sourer color 
showing that water had trickled down 
the bark and into tke little cups; the 
dirt and tiny chips show that this day 
was windy; and there, in the darker | 
oxidization of the layer, is revealed the! 
fact of a Sunday, a fiesta, or a drunken 
rest before the succeeding layer was 
added. 


As the batalon of the patron makes Repeating Shotguns 
its trip for collection, sometimes noth- 


ing will be found but a gummy residue 
of burned rubber, a rectangle of black 


Shot 


‘‘Leader’’and‘‘Repeater’’and 


make a killing combina- 
tion for field,fowl or trap 


| : worm, inflamed patches, babies, erup- | his critics even say that his realiution|—and that the first result of the new|Where the cattle were capable of being|ashes where the hut had been, and near shooting. No smokeless 
tions and chapped places, and skin in-|of Russia ceased to be really Russia| union was to make her abandon a|domesticated and used as beasts of bur-|by the broken and mutilated remains of powder shells enjoy such 
juries generally. All druggists and] pecause of the influence she exercised | career she for the time being loathed.”|@en such as the fierce buffalo could 


stores sell at 50c box, or post free 
from Zam-Buk Co., Toronto, for price. 


not only over his heart, but also his 
mighty intellect. But mid them all, 
great as they were, one Garcia siands 
out supreme—she whom the world 
knows and remembers as Malibran, 


This pleasant dream was soon falsi- 
fied. For whilst taking up a new life, 
and leaving her father to gain a hus- 
band, the poor girl had only effected a 
change of misery, as she too soon ap- 
prehended. In reality, and despite her 
great attractiveness, it is said that 
Malibran, in making his suit for her, 
had his eye on business, and on noth- 
ing more, aiming at the dowry of 
$10,000. If we can go by all that has 
been said on this topic, the position 
of this so-called banker, which every- 
one believed to be very prosperous and 
secure, was, on the contrary, in most 


‘““The piano we sold you,’’ said the 
merchant, ‘‘ was it satisfactory?’’ 

‘*Perfectly,’’ replied Mr, Cumrox, 
“* We've had it tested and it’s all right. 
My daughter and three musie teachers 
tried out all kinds of Wagner on it, 
and it stood up in a way that shows 
regular tunes won't be any strain at 
al.’’ 


It is due mainly, of course, to her 
supreme talent, but a good deal of it 
must be ascribed to her tragic fate. 
She was one of those whom, accordins; 
to the old saying of Greek lore, the 
gods loved; for she died young, Here 
is the epitome of her life as set forth 
in the preface to this interesting me- 
morial of her: “At the age of five she 
was on the stage, at seventeen she 
married, at twenty she was famous, at 
the beginning of her twenty-ninth year 
she died, after passing beyond the 
bounds of public enthusiasm, and fill- 
ing the world with the tale of her 
achievements.” ‘This pithy story tells 
the whole tragedy. But poor Malibran 
began the hard struggle of life early 
if she had to leave her glory very soon. 
Her father, Manuel Garcia, was born 
in Seville towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. He was a dyna- 
mic man. He was a singer, composer, 
stage manager—above all, teacher, He 
on promptly. had exhausted the possibilities of 
ing, Ratiseptl Spain while he was still young, and 

yansseved sought in Paris a larger stage. Paris, 
so hospitable to real artistic genius, 


took Spaniard to its arms at once, 
and boy he was infusing into the 
horus of the Opera some of his own 


infectious enthusiasm. People spoke 
already of his “Andalusian fury’—an 
apt phrase which accounts for some- 
thing in the history of himself and his 
| greater daughter. His wife was also 
an actress of great talent, and thus 
Marie Malibran was born almost in the 
green room. Her birth took place in 
Paris within a few weeks of the arri- 
val of her father there from his native 
Spain, and she always claimed to be a 
Parisian and a Frenchwoman. Garcia, 
like most of his class, was a nomad, 
and the child was transferred when she 
was but three years old to Italy. In 
that far-off period the children of the 
stage had to help in the making of 
bread for the household at a patheti- 
oe eee er cally early age, as some of the sur- 
ey thle Pt adeacee SZ vivors of that dead epoch could tell 
us to-day when they recount the story, 
of their youth—Mrs. Kendal and Ellen 
Terry among others. It was in Naples 
that Marie Malibran made her first ap- 
pearance, This was a solitary appear- 
ance, for immediately after she gave 
herself up to the serious study of 
music. Two French musicians, who 
f had gained the travelling scholarship 
McMILLAN FUR & WOOL 00, known as Grand Prize of Rome, antici- 
| eT has MAMITORA pated her future greatness, and de- 
voted themselves, with true artistic 
} 4 |comradeship, to the development of 
| FRAPPERS . v! her talents. Already, indeed, she was 
ee — —— ——_—_——__— 3 | a remarkable child, for she could speak 
French, Spanish, and Italia: with 
fluency. After another visit to Paris 
she arrived in London, and she added 
a perfect knowledge of English to her 
other accomplishments. 


Her father then settled down for a 
som :what prolonged stay in Paris, and 
here it was that)her real education 
began. He was a splendid teacher, but 
he was terribly severe one. One day 
two musicians, walking near the house 
of the Garcias, heard agonizing 
screams. One said to the other wit® 
a smile: “It’s only Garcia beating his 
daughter to teach her to get her beats 
and thrills right; don’t be frightened.” 


Malibran thus learned her business 


‘Try Murine Bye Rem No Smarting—Feela 
Fine—Acts Quick! i, it for Red, Weak, 

Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. Illus 

+ tated Boek in each Package. Murine is 
mipewnded by our Oculists—not a “Patent Med- 
Ee used in successful Physicians’ Proe- 


When Your Eyes Need Care 
“h. 


declared insolvent, 
for many years, Now dedicated to the Pub- Thus was Malibran thrown back 

id sold p ats at 2c and 6c per Bottle. 

urine mye Baive Lwecin Tubes, 2c and ble. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


glory. It is seldom that glory is ever 
attained except at the loss of some- 
thing else in life. Malibran returned 
from New York to Paris, spent some 
little time in retirement, awaiting 
events and offers that she could accept; 
and finally making a single appearance 


fought for her. 


siasm which are scarcely credible. 
Take, for instance, an occurrence at 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


Cor, Portage Ave. and Fort St. 
Awarded first prize at World’s Ex: 
@esition on its work and methods. 
Write for a free catalogue. We alse 
give instruction by mail. 


there burst forth a storm of applause, 


quarter of an hour elapsed, and still 
the shouting showed no sign of stop- 
ping. The authorities were shocked, 
and the chief constable called upon the 
audience to stop. They went on more 
furiously than ever. Then the mayor 
was called in, and he at last threatened 
to stop the performance, and then only 
did it come to an end. “Perhaps the 
first time,” comments the chronicler, 
“that police measures have had to be 
employed to stop an artiste being ap- 
plauded.” 

It was soon after this tremendous 
triumph that Malibran heard suddenly 
of the death of Bellini. She had 
achieved some of her greatést successes 
in his operas, and she was personally 


IWRITE FOR Cine! 
made a painful impression on her. She 
must have been something of a vision- 
ary, as most artists are, for she made 
the sinister and sadly-realized remark, 
“I feel I shall soon follow him.” She 
did, for she died just a year afterwards. 


FILLING OLD MINES WITH SAND 


Old worked-out mines are often high- 
ly dangerous. When they are almost 
forgotten the ground above them wiu 
sometimes cave in, with disastrous re- 
sults. It is not an uncommon thing in 
an old mining district to see a house, 
or even part of a town, that has been 
wrecked by dropping into an unsuspect- 
ed and long-abandoned tunnel beneath. 


a 


it. It was at a London theatre—the 
old King’s, in the Haymarket— that the 
girl had her first great triumph, She 
had been playing subordinate parts 
and was an understudy, when a series 
of accidents gave her her opportunity, 
and she had to appear in one of the 
many operas which have sought to in- 
terpret the divine music of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Even at this early stage 
she had to learn some of the glories 
and the miseries of professional life, 
The old stager who was playing the 
part of Romeo confined himself at re- 
hearsal to a very simple rendering of 
| his part—reserving his chief effects for 
the night and the public. But when he 
tried his little trick he found the pre- 
cious girl ready for him; she also 


Send for free sample to Dept. R.P., 
ational Drug & Chemical Co., Toronto, 


ab dl iti aa  aaa 


Don’t Persecute 
your Bowels 
Gat gt bert od ane They are beutad 


sight it remains a constant menace. 


but justified by the fact that, once done, 
no further thought need be given to it, 


a wg of the solid crust of the earth. 

he workings of what is known as 
the Shamrock mine, in Westphalia, are 
filled with sand. These workings are 
about 1,900 feet deep, and the sand is 
carried 1,500 feet horizontally from the 
shaft underground and deposited; at 
another mine it is carried a horizontal 
distance of over 3,300 feet. At the 
Myslowitz colliery, 3,000 tons of sand 
were daily sent down into the mine for 
stope filling. In this mine one coal 
seam is 8 to 21 feet thick, and another 
28 to 37 feet, indicating that sani\-fill- 
ing is applicable to large as well as 
small stopes. The sand is obtained 
from a bank 20 ft. thick and 1,500 ft. 
long, steam shovels being used to load 


— 


Simple and Sure.—Dr. Thomas’ Ec- 
lectric Oil is so simple in application 
that a child can understand the in- 
structions. Used as a liniment the 
only direction is to rub, and when 
used as a dressing to apply. The 


in opera, at once captured Paris, and 
sent it crazy in honor of her gifts, her 
Wranty. snd her ssiofurtw co, —"-Frvur hoses of many storeys, 


never become. There, too, the wild 
plants included those extremely useful 
species, wheat, barley, and rice, much 
more widely adaptable and useful than 
the corn and beans of America. 
Consider for a moment what iron 
means to us. Where should we be if 
every scrap of metal should suddenly 
be taken away? Suppose, too, that we 
had no cattle, no sheep, no horses, and 
no domestic animals of any sort except 
the dog. How long would it be before 
we should be naked, and should be 
fighting for the veriest rags to keep out 
the cold airs of winter? How we should 
fight for every scrap of food, like veri- 


desperate straits. The $10,000 enabled |table beasts! The strong, the sly, or the|ing in a pair of great mahogany beams 
him, for the moment, to put off his|crafty would survive; the rest would] A pile of chain-and-bar leg-irons lie in ‘a|to a qualified doctor for treatment. He 
creditors; but only a few months later|miserably perish. Our vaunted culture | near-by corner, and a twisted bull whip | °Perated three times, but, instead of re- 
his credit had vanished and he was/would vanish into thin air before the hangs from the thatch above. In an|™oving the poor lady’s mustache, the 


inexorable primitive needs of food and 
shelter. We should scour the moun- 


well shaped for killing rabbits. 
Yet in the past how much the first 


ways, in the face of. tha. els, 


still stand. Crude as their achieve- 


Milan—Malibran was singing in “Nor-|ment was, it was, if anything, greater}ed an operation, On recovering from 
ma.” At the end of the second act|than ours, for they lived in the dawn|/the anaesthetic, the unfortunate patient | go 


of civilization. Who can say how the 


It went on and on till at last a fulljhistory of the world might have been|the left arm, the sound one, which had 


altered had some accident disclosed the 
use of iron to America as well as to 
Asia? 


MEAT IN TROPIC WILDS 


Sometimes there would be a wild hog, 
sometimes wild turkey, or a big, black 
bird very much larger and more deli- 
cious in flavor; but it was the monkey 
that was the standard diet for many 
days. With seventeen able-bodied ap- 


petites in the outfit, the noon hunt was 
a necessity, and monkey the most ac- 
cessible game. If there ever seemed to 
be a trifle too much, the Tacana crew 
would rouse themselves during the 
night and have additional feasts, until 
by dawn the supply was gone. On 


lected a bushel or two of these. But it 
was monkey that furnished them with 
the greatest delicacy and the keenest 
pleasure in the hunt. 

Though monkey-shooting was neces- 
sary and there was for the moment the 
thrill of skilful shooting, yet the ele- 
ment of pathos dominated. 

A clean shot stirs no thought, but to 
wound first, as must happen in many 
cases, gives a queer little clutch at the 
heartstrings that can never be shaken 
off. The little monkey, the frightened, 
hopeless agony of death stamped on its 
tiny, grotesque features, dabbles aim- 
lessly with little twigs and leaves, stuff- 
ing them at the wound; sometimes it 
feebly tries to get back among the 
branches that make his world, and, as 


The ordinary preventive method used you approach, there is never any savage 
in American mines is more or less eX-|snarling stand where he meets extine- 
in blood and tears, but she did learn|tensive timbering, but this is never per-|tion with the 


cornered heroism that 


feetly safe, and even with regular over-|seoms for the moment to balance the 


scene. Instead, he pleads with failing 


method used in European and Aus-| costures of forlorn propitiation, and with 
tralian mining districts is the filling of | hoarse, cooing little noises, for the re- 


abandoned workings with sand—a some-| spite that would be far less merciful 
what expensive method to start with,/than the coup de grace. 


as it has practically become once more|GATHERING RUBBER IN SOUT 


AMERICA 


Slowly the days passed, and it was 
with the most cheerful emotions that 
we at last picked up the first signs of 
the frontier toward which we were 
working. It was only the shack of a 
lonely rubber-picker, and the poorly 
made hut was bare to the verge of des- 
titution, Near by there was an uncul- 
tivated patch of rice, corn, yuccas, ban- 
anas, and some tobacco-plants. Under 
the cane bunk was a pair of primitive 
rubber shoes, made of the pure rubber 
mixed with a little gunpowder, and 


 - 


All mothers can put away anxiety 


ears, which are hauled to the points of|resarding their suffering children 
directions are so plain and unmistak-|discharge by steam locomotives. There | when they have Mother Graves’ Worm 
able that they are readily understood|are two boreholes, one 780 feet deep, | @xterminstor to give relief. Its ef- 
by young or old. the other 1,100 feet. From the foot of} fects are sure and lasting. 


the pieker; for the feeble trade-gun : { 
; ation for uniform- 
is only one degree better than the en- a reput nio 


emies with which the rubber-picker has ity of loading and Strong 
to contend. In such an event the pat- shooting qualities as 
ron curses the savages and, when these “Leader” and “Repeater” 
losses become too frequent, may return brands do, and no 


on a punitive expedition; for labor is shotgun made shoots 


scarce in these remote districts, and the 
loss is economic, not sentimental. harder or better than 


Farther down the river is the bar- the Winchester. 

raca of the patron, a iarge clearing in 

the forest nek from tee. bank of the Light srchaarnptoth tebe siecehtchdeies 
river, Here survives feudalism, and 
justice is administered according to the 
rough standards of ‘is submissive do- ; 
main. Somewhere you will find the| Hearing of the efficacy of the Ront- 
stocks, with the rows of leg-holes meet- |e" Tays for the removal of superfluous 
) hairs from the upper lip, a lady applied 


open, unguarded shed beyond was piled only result was that the skin of her 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of rub- | face turned red and her lips swelled 


again upon her art. It was unfortu-|tains for flint, we should bruise our|ber—it is only a fraction of the crop—|adly. 

nate for her personal happiness, but |@nds in clumsy attempts to chip stones|awaiting shipment, and in the early] She thereupon brought an action for 
without this calamity in her domestic |i™to tools, and we should be filled with|moonlight we sat with the patron him-|damages, and was awarded the sum of 
life she never would have attained her | @elight when we found a stick of wood |self, a barefooted, cotton-dressed over- | $75. 


lord who was scarcely distinguishable} A case which had a completely differ- 
from his own debt-slaves. And he, in|ent ending was reported not long ago 


Americans accomplished! Without iron|his turn, was in almost hopeless debt|from Paris. A well-known physician 
or any other metal they hewed caves|to the commission-houses, who hold him|had a patient with a bad case of appen- 


and images from the softer rocks, or|by their yearly advances in trade. dicitis. It was decided that an opera- 
broke hard sandstone into symmetrical 


blocks for the construction of dwelling- 
houses. They felled large trees and SUING THE SURGEONS This treatment proved successful, and 


made them into beams, they cut eer A. Rayisign-sergeon hasbeen served the.man’s life was saved. © 


tilled th with notice of an action which terrifies] But as a result of the ice remaining 
that time onward Malibran had no fur-/and did all manner of scecitets inte him. so long in contact with the skin a 
ther difficulties in her artistic career. /such as grinding grain, weaving cloth,) It is not the damages, which will un- ip gh ge 0 ge abate hr nb cepa 
Every country and every great cityland making pottery. They raised their|doubtedly be heavy, but the fact that|®24 the patient ungratefully brought a 
structures to a height of three or even pie professional reputation is at stake 

It was in Italy, of course, that she/|five storeys without the help of a single} which makes the case so terribly seri- F : "| 
excited enthusiasm to its highest pitch.|implement which we would call a tool,jous for him. had been guilty of negligence in not or- 
There are illustrations of this enthu-|and after a thousand, or perchance two 
thousand, years some of their walls}brought into the hospital wit 


tion would probably prove fatal, so he 
tried the external application of ice. 


suit against the doctor for $10,000 
damages. He declared that the doctor 


; dering flannel to be placed between the 
It appears that a railway pratt was lice and the skin. 


} ‘ ; an affec-| The court, on the other hand, decided 
tion of the right arm which necessitat-|that the doctor was not responsible. 
One of the most extraordinary blun- 


i - P rs ever made by a medical man has 
was horrified to discover that it was 


resulted in a man named Early bring- 
ing a suit for heavcy damages against 
been cut open. an American doctor living in Wash- 
There was nothing for it but to sub-| ington. 
mit to a second operation, but for the Early was a worker in a pulp mill, 
blunder from which he has suffered the/and noxious fumes caused an illuess 
man is suing the surgeon. which made his hands, feet and face 
All men make mistakes at times, and | swell and become discolored. 
surgeons, being but human, make a few| He went to a doctor to ask what he 
of the many blunders that are made. had better do, and in the course of the 
Some little time ago an English lady |consultation jokingly remarked, ‘It 
doctor was sued by a former patient | isn’t leprosy, doctor, I hope.’’ 
because, during an internal operation,| The doctor left him and locked the 
a tiny sponge had been left behind in| door. After a while he came back with 
the wound, and had afterwards to be|another doctor. They examined Early 
cut out. and sent him away in an ambulance, 


But this was nothing to the blunder | Under guard of two soldiers, who in- 
made by the French doctor who oper- formed him that no one would be al- 
ated on a woman and accidentally left | lowed fo aren ‘i. Wr , : 
three yards of bandages within her! e wrote to his wife and gave the 


acquainted with him, and the two were |8and-bars they would forage for turtle-|bhody, The mistake necessitated another erat to me nase who seid, oT will 
attached to each other. The event|¢ggs, and every day they usually col-|yery severe operation in order to ex-|%®) your wife what is in this letter, for 


| nothing you handle will ever be touvhed 
by human beings again.’’ 

He had been condemned as a leper, 
and it was not till a year afterwards 
that his wife managed to prove that his 
disease was nothing of the kind, 


tract the dressings, and the lady re- 
covered a thousand dollars damages. 

Another similar case comes from 
Lyons, where an operator lost a ring 
during his work, and found that he had 
left it inside the cut which he had made 
in his patient’s abdomen, 


%, 
The most obstinate corns and warts S ure 


fail to resist Holloway’s Corn Cure, HEALS THELUNCS 
Bip | STOPS COUGHS ENS 7EEENCS 


Headaches — nausea — indigestion—muddy complexion—pimples— 
bad breath—these are some of the effects of con- 

stipation. The mild, sensible, 

reliable remedy ts 


They contain the latest 
discovered and best evacuant known, which 
empties the bowels without the slightest discomfort and without dis- 
turbing the rest of the system. Constantly increased doses are not necessary. 
28e. a hos, {your druggist has not yet stocked them, send 25c. and we will mail them. 25 
National Drug e@d Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, + OMentreal, 
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WALL PLASTER 


Plaster board takes the place of Lath, and 1 franrant 


The “Empire” brands of Woodfiber and Hardwal) 
Plaster for good construction. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION CLOSED 


; 
The Provincial Legislature | 
was prorogued at 12.30 o'clock | 
on Friday last, by the members | 
being discharged from further} 
attendance by the lieutenant-| 
governor, the ouly member ab-| 
W. Woolf. As-| 
sent was given to 57 acts on} 
Friday morning. On Thursday 
afternoon the lieutenant-gover- 
nor assented to amendments to 
the Edmonton city charter, 
When the house adjourned for 
the Christmas 22. bills} 
received assent. 


sent being J. 


recess 
That adds 80 
new chapters to the statutes of 
the province. 
In all the legislature consid- 
ered 93 bills, and 13 were “kill- 


Those who have not yet sub- 


and Weekly Starshould do soat 


ed”—that is, through one cause 
or another did not proceed toa 
final passage through the house. 

The bills which were killed 
“were?” Calgary Collegé, Grant 
Trunk Pacific Development com- 
pany, Western Canada Mort- 
gaye corporation, re gophers, re 
osteopaths, fortnightly payment 
of wages, village of Strathmore, 
re optometry, re Gleichen, re | 
Bassano, re Les Soeurs d’Evron, 
re townsites and 
re Bassano elnb. 

The acts assented to on Fri-| 
day morning are: Rural Muni-| 
cipality ; Canadian Northern | 
Western railway ; corrupt prac-| 
tices in municipal elections ;| 
Alberta Christian Missionary 
society ; Les Filles de la Sages-| 
Sisters of Im-} 
maculate Conception ; retowns, | 
re F, W. Robinson, dentist, re! 
town of MacLeod, re Athabasca 
Valley railway company, re 
steam boilers, re Alberta club) 
Calgary, re Country club, Ed-} 
monton, Edmonton Interurban | 
Railway company, Edmonton 
and C, P. R. agreement, Metho- 
dist Church Mission society, 
Southeast Calgary Electric rail-| 
way. Alberta survey act, Knee} 
Hill Railway company, Alberta 
Metropolitan Railway company, 


| 
| 
sub-divisions, 
| 


se: Ruthenian 


anteeing ©. N. R. bonds ; guar- 
anteeing C. N. W. R. bonds ; 
guaranteeing G. T. P. branch 
lines company bonds ; amend- 
ment to railway act. 


BURNING MILLIONS OF MONEY 


The fire losses in Canada 
during 1911 totalled $21,459,575, 
an average of $1,788,298 month. 
This is equal to a daily loss 
of $58,793. In other words $2,450 
worth of property has been 
burned every hour that year, 
or $41 every minute, Inthe past 
three years $63,000,000) worth 


of property has been burned. | 


This is an appalling fire loss, 
and little is being done to check 
such extravagant waste of cap- 
ital, Canada cannot claim to be! 
inaking untrammelled progress | 
record has been 


Mone- 


until its fire 
improved considerably, 
tary ‘Times. 

PUBLIC GUARANTEE 


The most beautiful picture, 
entitled “Home Again,” has| 
brought such an enormous | 
umount of new subscriptions to | 
The Family Herald and Weekly | 
Star, that the publishers arefin- 
ding it impossible to keep up) 
with filling of orders, but in the | 
columns of that paper this week, | 
we notice a positive guarantee 
from the Publishers that every 
subscriber to that great weekly 
for 1912 will receive a copy of 
the picture, “Home Again,” 

Their guarantee is sufficient 
and subscribers need not feel 
anxious although the picture 
may be delayed fora few weeks. 


scribed to The Family Herald 


once and make sure of having 
a copy of the picture “Home 
Again.” We learn that the 
publishers that are contemplat- 
ing something for next season 
that will make this —-pic 
even more valuable than at 
present. $1.75 pays for a full 
year’s subscription to the paper 
and the picture, and THE Mir- 
oR JOURNAL. 


A Wadena grocer, being short 
of strictly fresh eggs sent to 
Minneapolis for a few cases of 
the cold storage variety. In un-} 
packing the cases he came upon | 
anegg marked with his own| 
name and address and dated! 
July 2,1901. It wasa case he had | 
sold to the cold storage people | 
ten years ago, Verily there is 
much truth in saying that | 
chickens come home to roost.— | 
Fergus Falls Journal. 


An old 
the habit of calling each even-| 
ing at the village inn fora “drap | 
o' the best,” found the landlord 
one night putting a shine on 
the taps. Aftera few remarks 
about the weather he received | 
his nightly dram. After he had 
he had gone the landlord dis- 
covered to his horror that he| 
had” supplied Donald with a) 


worthy who was in} 


carly closing of shops, Colonial) half a gill out of the bottle of 
cub, Calgary ; Alberta Sunday! saiphurie acid whieh he had| 
School association, Edmonton|heen using for cleaning the| 


bylaw 335, Lethbridge exhibi- 
tion board, Bassano electric 
railway, Maharg electric rail- 
way. Moose Mountain Railway 


company, Franciscan Friars,) evening. “Donald what did you 
M«runtain Park Railway com-' think o’ the whiskey y¢ got last 
‘night 2” “It was a fine dram, a 
W.'T.; Edmon Elk club, town) good 
of Totield, Joseph Boulanger,| Donald, “but it had wan fault. 


surgeon ; Magrath Railway) Every time I coughed it set fire 
company, Edmonton clubamen-| to ma whuskers.” 
dment, re Blairmore, consoli- | — 


pany, MacLeod ordinance, 29 N., 


dated gas bill, Calgary by-law, 
Crow's Nest street railway, Ed- 
monton military institute, Al- 
herta Fidelity Trust company, 
town of Stettler. Medicine Hat 
electric railway, hail insurance, 
Dominion survey of lands, reg- 
ulating pool rooms, amending 
ordinance. 


liquor license — ord , re 
w, amendment 


taps. Every moment heexpected | 
to hear of old Donald’s death 
and his relief was great when 
the old worthy arrived the next 


warming dram,” said 


Plans Drawn. 
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Charles D. Francis 
BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 


L. Y. CLARKE 


ee ee ee Cee 
BLACKSMITH 
HORSE-SHOEING 


and 


REPAIR WORK 
sat 


Estimates Furnished 
Free, 


LAMERTON, Atta, 


MIRROR, - - ALBERTA. 


is Did You 


The Best Materials are required for the Best 
Jobs. It stands to reason that superior stock will 
outlast a poorer grade. We carry a full line of 


BUILDING MATERIAL, and Nothing but the Best Grades. 


We have a Contractor in connection with our 
business, who has had a wide experience in) Architec- 
thre and Building. Let us figure on your Bills ; we 
can save you money. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


We are Agents for the 
Famous McLaughlin Vehicles § 
Call on us when you require a Rig. 
The Imperial Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Alta. 


Yard O ite ; 
: ae C. F. Bentley, Mgr., Mirror, 


260 Acre Farm FS | 


we 


LOCATED 3 MILES FROM MIRROR BEACH 


157 Acres broken : 
land. House, Stables and Out-buildings. 


balance the very best 


Le OTT A. oe ae i ee nnn 5 a 


on *, > : 
23) acresunder 


One Section and a Quarter- 7) "n'y 


ance good, with some timber. Worth investigating. 


4 miles from Mirror Townsite. j 


FRED. DOWSWELL, Mirror. | 


Write or 
Call on 


. FARM - | 
MACHINERY 


Cock o’ the North Plows. Sleighs and 
Threshing Machines Cutters. Fanning 
American Abell Co. Mills. Windmills 
Detroit Warren and Pumps. Cream 
Automobiles. Hand Separators. Gaso- 
Sulky and Gang line Engines. 


Mirror Livery and Feed Stables 
W. D. COOK, Proprietor and Agent. 


DOD DD LOROND ND ROKDNDNORORONOROED 


Can’t We Help You Build a 


New Home ? 


.] No use to put it off when we are sell- 


ing Lumber so cheap. Drop in and let us 


Mirror Pool Hall 
Barber Shop 


TOBACCO 
And CIGARS. 


R. E. COLEMAN, | 


CARROLL AVENUE. 


figure on your Bill: you will thank us for 
the Hint. 
to Sell our Lumber. 


We do not require an Architect 
The Quality of our ¢ 


LECCE E COTE CECE 


Material isthe very best and prices as Low 
as the --—-— 


oe 


Settlers Lumber Company 


J. T. McKIE, 
Mer. Mirror Branch. % 


Opposite Bank 


of Toronto. 


a~ 
—— 


ase Tt 


t a mile of Choire 8 | W. J. Kadl 
Three-quarters of a mile of Choice Sandy tT e a ec oo 
~ Bexeron Bula . : ’ 


aa 
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z Kod ne 


Bon-Ton Livery 


and 


Feed Stables 


Prompt Service. Rigs and 
Drivers supplied to any 


Part of the Country 


Draying Done on Short Notice. 


Grand View Hotel 


- Lamerton 


Wines, Liquors and Cigars 


Sample 
Rooms 


Special Rates for Board 
and Room 


Rates---$1.00 and $1.50 per Day. 


__ Prop. 


A A a 


oC eee 


Don't buy your Farm Machinery before seeing us. Ss 
We sell the famous 


JOHN DEERE 


Hand, Sulky and Gang “Plows, Wagons, Buggies, 
Sleighs, Cutters and Fanning Mills. 


Gaar Scott Threshing Machines, 
Sharpless Cream Separators, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Windmills and Pumps. 


We also sell the well-known 


MOORE LIGHT 


and carry a full line of supplies for any light in town 


Cane 


L. M. JOA 


First Door North Printing Office, Mirror, Aura. 


_GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC R’L’Y 
8 OPERATING ae os 


The Daily Express 


’ A solid through vestibuled train over the 
Prairie Route, serving 
, & 
EDMONTON SASKATOON 
AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS 
This train has the re- 
markahble record of arriv- 
ing on time in Winnipeg 
127 days out of 136, June 
sth to Noy, Ist. 


Picturesque 


WINNIPEG 


Electric lighted dining 
| Cars, Quisine service 
/ as features of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific “Char- 


acter” service, 


and 
noted 


Shortest line 
service 


quickest 


smoothest road | Standard first class day 
red, coaches of the latest Ge- 
All equipment abso- | 


sign 
lutely new, embodying the 
highest standard | 
struction available. 


The~ Company prides 
itself upon the courtesy 
and efficiency of its em- 
loyees, A Train Agent is 
always on hand to look 
after your comfort and 


of con- 


/ 
Flectric lighted sleep- | 
ing cars, individual reading | 
lamps in both upper and 
lower berths, luxuriously 


appointed throughout, supply information 


W. J. QUINLAN, District P. 
gonaet Agent, 


Phone: Main 7098 
ortage A , Winni 
W. P. HINTON, General Passenger fp day pees 


P. L. HARPER, Agent, Mirror, Alta. Union Deprat, Winniphg. 
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Peermevom” “on. 


David Wright paused on the co 
walting for a chance to cross 
crowded thoroughfare, It was 
afternoon, and lower Broudway was 
teeming with pedestrians and vebicies. 
Above the corner where be waited tow- 


rer 
the 
late 


ered the eighteen stories of the tall 


building where his offices were situa- 
ted. He had just left them for the day, 
and be bad gladly closed the door on 
their subdued hom and bustle. 

_ Life seemed very stale and dull to 
David Wright today. Perhaps he was 
tired from a long and busy summer's 
application to bard work, although be 
had always thrived mightily on bard 
work, Perhaps it was the rather lone- 
ly life he ted in bis handsome bachelor 
quarters, for he was without any near 
relatives. Indeed, he bad never known 


the real meaning of a bome, for he had 


been orphaned while he was a mere 
child and bad spent most of his youth 
in boarding schools and other places of 
learning. 

Now tbat his business was a success, 
he had no veed to make wore money. 
He could not spend his income by balf, 
and he thought wistfully of traveling, 
but somehow, back within bis inner 
consciousness, be bad a bazy mental 


picture of himself traveling about the — 


world tn a teisurely fashion, but he 
was never alone. Always beside him 
there stood a woman's form. She was 
always small and dainty, and she was 
gowned in gray But who she was he 
never knew She had no identity, but 
he felt that she must be the woman 
who was to be his wife—some day. So 
he delayed a trip to Europe or the far 
east, secretly, though half denying it 
to his abashed self, waiting for his 
traveling companion. ‘. 

“She will buve to come along pretty 
goon,” be smiled whimsically to bim 
eelf. “or I'll be too old and infirt 
to travel in anything except a wheeled 
chair” 

Just then the policeman's whistle 
sounded and there was a way clear to 
Broudway David Wright took one 
step forward to the street, then an- 
other, slipped and fell, the back of his 
head striking the sharp edge of the 
curbstone. 

After that he ot not recollect 


Suddenly he awoke and tried to sit 
up in the white hospital bed, but his 
head reeled dizzily, and he sank back 
on the pillow. 

“Ab,” breathed the nurse’s soft voice 
close beside bim, and he felt an arm 
beneath his shoulders, and he was halt 
supported to a sitting posture Then 


somebody sat down on the edge of his | 
bed, and bis bead was supported ip av | 


outstretcbed hand. 

It was all done skillfully and quickly. 
and by the time David opened bis eyes 
there was a glass of stimulant at bis 
lips. and as be swallowed it in little 
sips his dizziness cleared away. leav 
ing a sickening pain in its wake. 

Leaning over the low railing at the 
foot of the bed was his own physician 
watching him with relieved eyes. 


“What happened, doc?” asked David | 


witb a wavering smile at the kindly 


a face of his friend. 


a 


“Slip up on the pavement and a 
erack on the back of your bead,” re 
turned Dr. Lawton, coming around 
and relieving David's prop. “A good 
rest up here won't do you any harm 
Wright.” 
the sore spot on the back of David's 
head. He made one or ‘two sugges 
tions to the nurse, who stood in the 
background, and, with a final laughing 
injunction to his patient, the docto: 
left, promising to return in a few 
hours, 

After that fever set in, and it was 
several days before David Wright was 
able to sit up once more, weaker, but 
quite free from pain. His private 
room in the hospital was pleasant and 
sunshiny and so high up that the 
noises from the street came up in a 
subdued, pleasant blur of sound. 

At last he lifted his weary eyes and 
looked at the nurse who had so pa 
tiently attended him during his. sick 
ness. He had always been consciour 

i of her soothing presence, even wher 
his fever was at its height, and shr 
had become confused in bis mind with 
the dream woman who was his trav 
eling companion in those day dreams 
that bad been his for several years. 

He watched ber now as she busied 
herself in the sunny window, quite 
unconscious of his scrutiny, She was 
small and fair and exquisitely colored 
with dainty features crowned with 
soft masses of waving golden hair- 
pale gold shot with deeper tints. Her 
eyes were hazel, and the white lids 
were fringed with dark lashes, and 
the fine of ber eyebrows was dark 
and finely arched. 

David bad known very few women. 
and he wat@ed this one with increas 
ing delight There was o familiarity 
about the poise of her head, especially 
when she bent tt low. He somehow 
knew that ber hair was parted, al 
though the little white cap bid the 

parting from view, and the lovely 
hands looked familiar too 

Hed he ever seen her before? He 
could not recollect. He did not even 
know her name. The doctor called 

> her “nurse.” and so David addressed 


ber 
“Nurse,” pe said in @ volce singular 


His skillful fingers touched | 


2 
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did not ask bis nurse where he bad 
tbat be knew—that really she was bis 
| thought of the long vacation he was to 


take traveling through all of the coun-— 


‘woman who went with him as bis wife 
Was none other than the beautiful hos- 
pital nurse whose name he did not even 
know. 

“It is fate,” be murmured to himself 
one day. 

The very next day there was a new 
nurse In attendance, and he was im- 
mediately alarmed. 

“Where is my nurse?" he asked anx- 
ously of the older, plainer woman who 
had taken her place. } 

“Miss Beeman? She has gone,” said 
the woman, with pursed lips. 


| tries he longed to visit the face of the 


the institution, has she?” demanded 
David from his chair by the window. 

“Yes; she was dismissed,” said the 
woman, with unprofessional garrulity, 

David frowned. “Dismissed? What 
has she done?” ; 

“Oh, she made a mistake. She is too 
nervous and bigh strung for a ourse 
anyway. It is a rule of the bospital tn 
Ssuch cases when the mistake is a sert- 
| ous one to disiniss the offender.” 

“And it was a fatal mistake—it cost 
| a life?” asked David pityingly. 

“Oh, no, indeed! But it might have 
proved fatal if the patient had been In 
a precarious condition. But it is best 
to avoid any such possibility,” said the 
new nurse coldly, and then she changed 
the subject. 


—e 
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“Speaking about these dams bursting 
and destroying people,” said a citizen 
of Colorado, “reminds me of a case of - 
flood out here in this state. Of course 
the one | refer to didn't destroy bun-— 
dreds of bomes and jots of people, but 
to those concerned in it it was a 
mighty important affair.” 

“What food do you refer to, Silsby ?” 
asked Wilkins, sitting with bis feet on 
the iron rail encirciing the stove and 
intended for a foot rest. 

“If I'm going to tell you the story — 
I'll have to bring the different events — 
in as they happened,” replied Stlsby;_ 
“otherwise I'd get it all mixed up. To- 
begin with, Molly McGregor was the 
prettiest girl in — county, and oot - 
only the prettiest girl, but the biggest | 
madcap. But you ought to see ber. 
now She's the quietest little woman 
in the world and afraid of ber own 
shadow. She's married and got three 


| children, the oldest” — 


“Gone? Not for good. She hasn't left | 


It was astonishing how rapidly Da-— 


vid Wright recovered after the depar- 
ture of Miss Beeman. In three days 
he was out of the nospital, and as Dr, 
Lawton bad not visited him for several 
days, the house doctor having looked 
in on him the last week of bis stay, 
David sought the physician's office as 
soon as he left the institution. 

Bidding his taxicab wait he fairly 
ran up the steps to the doctor's office 
and fumed impatiently while he walt 
ed his turn for a consultation. 

“Out again?” laughed the doctor, 


‘gripping his band warmly. “I always) 


say Miss Beewan is the best nurse 
there is. Feeling pretty fit now?" 
“Great,” returued David, and then 
without realizing how strangely his at- 
| titude looked to the doctor who had 
| known him only as a quiet, self con- 
tained bachelor of thirty odd years he 
burst out, “Of course you know she 
was dismissed, doc!” 

“Who? Not Miss Beeman?” 

David nodded and then went on to 
relate what the new nurse bad told 
him, 

Dr. Lawton shook his head regret- 
| folly. “I'm downright sorry,” he said 
soberly. “Poor little Elsie! I told ver 
| she was not strong enongh to tackle 
nursing. Proud little witch bas not 
been near me since. 
there and see what I can do.” 
made a memorandum on his desk cal- 
endar, and David watched bim bun- 
grily. ' 

“You might tell a fellow something 
about ber.” he blurted forth at last 

“About Elsie Beeman?” asked the 
doctor, his eyes twinkling. “ls a fel- 
low interested?” 

“Of course. Who wouldn't bet? Who 
| is she? Where does she live?” 

“Elsie Beeman is the daughter of an 
old friend of mine. When she finished 
at bonrding school she found herself 
an orphan without much money and 
no ability to earn money for her 
self First she learned stenography 
and went into ap architect's office 
| Come to think of it, | belleve it was 
your office, eh?” 


|and those hands somewhere,” cried 
David triumphantly. “I dare say sbe 
sat down in my office and | looked at 
her lovely bair and bands while | dic- 
tated to her.” 

“It looks very much as 
vearned to give her the opportunity 
to dictate to you the rest of your life,” 
sald the doctor, 

David Wright blushed “I do--go 
on, doctor, and tel! me the rest.” 

“She found she wasn't fitted for of- 
fice work, and she wanted to try ours 
ing, so she served her apprenticeship 
and has been at it for several months. 
There’s just one profession Elsie Bee 
man 1s fitted to fill-she'’s one of the 
women who are born to be wives and 
mothers. Her place ts in the home, 
David.” 

“I've never had a home, and, please 


David solemnly ‘Then to himself as 
he went to his rooms he said convince 
ingly: “It must come out this way aft- 
er all, for 1 remember I first fancied 
wy dream woman about four years 
ago, and that must have beep the time 
‘hat she was working for me and | 
didn’t know it. Sbe made ber tmpres 
fon upen me just the same. What 
u stupid dolt | was!" 

Then David Wright hastened bis 
homeward way, for Dr. Lawton had 
‘romised to take him to see [sie Bee- 
nen that evening. and there was a fair 
hance that his dream woman might 


vecome a wife in remlity after all 


| “] knew I'd seen tbat golden hair | 


if you | 


God, we'll make one together,” said | 


1 must go up. 
He | 


| der their feet, 


| One thing | must mention, and that is 


“Oh, cut that short!” cried the man 
on the other side of the stove. “You're 
putting in the end before the begin- 
ning I thought you said you were go- 
ing to proceed in order.” 

“If you cap tell the story better 
than” — 

“Oh, go on!” said the other foot 
warmers in one voice. 

“As | was saying,” 
narrator, “Molly MeGregor was the 
merriest madcap in the county. She 
had all the men in jove with ber, from 
the richest ranchman to the meanest 
cowboy. McGregor, her father, was a 
Scotchman, who was about as hard to 
move when he took a position as Pike's 
peak, and the position be took with 
Molly was that she was to marry the 
man he selected for her. 

“The old man didn't worry much 
about her not doing as he intended 
when the time came, for she had one 
man dangling about her one day and 
another the next, and sometimes they 
were thick as files about a sugar bar- 
rel. So long as that kind of monkey- 
shines was going on her father knew 
that there was nothing to fear, and 
even if his daughter should fall in love 
with some one of ber admirers he had 
no idea that Molly would marry any 
one except the man be picked out for 
hen” 

“! thuught," Interrupted the-maa ve 
the other side of the stove, “you were 
going to tell us something new. That 
sort of stuff is to be found in nine 
tenths of all the stories in the world.” 

“Shut up, Wilkins,” said one of the 
listeners, “and let’s have the yarn.” 

“I'm not going to spoil it for him,” 
grunted Silsby “It was old McGregor'’s 
contidence that was his undoing, so 
far as bis daughter was concerned 
But, I tell you, my friends, it doesn't 
do any good to watcb a girl You 


continued the 


| might as well watch a soldier on the | 
| field of battle with a view of pulling 


him out of the way from the bullet 
that’s going to kill him. Before you 
know it be doubles up. So does the 
girl. A certain fellow gives her a look 
and she drops. 

“The man that looked at Molly Mc- 
Gregor when she surrendered was Ned 
Deane, who was nothing but a cow 
boy Ned was a very good fellow, but 
be bad nothing taid up. while the own 
er of a gold mine that was yielding 
$1,000 to the ton was dead stuck op 
the girl 

“First thing Old McGregor knew that 
his daughter was going to go back op 
bis matrimonial pians for ber was 
when ‘Bryant, the mine owning suitor 
rode up to the ranch one morning and 
said: 

“Say, old man, | met your daughter 
just now driving that automobile you 
bougbt her last Cbristmas, witb Ned | 
Deane sitting beside her. As they 
went by | caught sight of a valise un- 
and | reckon they're 


running away. 

“*What! exclaimed the Scotchman. 
his eves bulging out of his bead. 

“*RBet you $50 it’s an elopement.’ 

“McGregor never did anything fast | 
in bis life cill that moment. It wasn't 
five minutes before he was in one of 
the autos he kept on the ranch, and | 
tell you the band on the speed guuge 
just spun around from zero to fifty in 
oo time at all.” 

“Oh, be’s going to give us a runaway 
couple in an auto chased by her father 
in another auto,” interrupted the crit 
ical Wilkins. “That's backneyed.” 

“Bet you ten that isn’t the point of 
the story.” said Silsby, 

Wilkins failed to come up, and Sils: | 
by proceeded; 

“McGregor doesn’t come into the 
story or my version of it at all, except 
that there was a big chase I'd tell. 
you something about that only my i 
friend on the other side of the stove 
considers it wornout story materia! 


that while the race was going on the 
clonds were thickening and thepe was— 
a muttering “of thunder Just before | 
the jovers reached the turn of the road 
where it goes down into one of the 
uerrowest canyons ip Colorado they 
heard a report behind them and, look. 
ue Wick saw that a busted tire bad 
sent the pursuing auto off over a level 
syaee beside the road. It didn’t upset, 
vut Molly knew the race was over; her 
‘ather couldu'l tope fo cateh her on 
foot” 


Silsby paused to Mght a pipe, and 


— hour. 
thunder to the distance, Ned looked f 


| Was not entirely destroyed 
_ auto would bound forward after a de- 


Ve the rotteneat yarn | ever Sis 
to-not a vew thing Ip it from 
to end” 

bad got bis pipe lighted 
goticing the com- 


“The rovers We areat joy turned down 


into the canyon The road ts good 


there, but very winding: consequently 
AD e@uto can't be driven at anything 
like full speed without upsetting. But, 
the race being over, they slowed down 
to ap average of nbout eight tiles ao 
Pretty soon there was a clap of 


sy. 

“"Stop her a moment, he rald. 

“Molly slowed down. and they tooked 
at each other, white as sheets. A dix- 
tant roar told them they were canpbt 
ip a varrow canyon four miles tong, 
witb a cloudburst bebind them. 

““Hado't | better take the wheel?’ | 
gasped Ned. } 

“'No. I'm more used to ft than you 

“For about a mile the road made a 
number of suort turns, so if was iim 
possible to make time. And while 
they were zigzneging the water penned 
ip between the two walls of the can 
you~ there was only room for the round 
—was gaining on them very fast 
Before they got beyoud these turns 
‘and came to a serap of straight rond. 
looking behind, there was a wall of 
water bot a hundred yards away, roll: 
ing bowlders, logs, branches and mud 
before it. If they ieft the auto and 
tried ro climb the cliff on either side 
they would be caught tong before they 
could get. beyond the water's beight 
Besides, the cliff was pretty oer 
straight up and down, The only thing 
to do was to drive the suto for all it 
was worth, Molly turned on power, 
and they shot off as fast as they dared 
go, for the round was oot perfectly 
straight. and the slightest deflection 
from 4 straight line in a quick moving 
auto Means an upset 

“They gained something during this 
first mile, but in the second there were 
several turns that required them to 
slow down almost to a stop. After 
making one of these turns Ned looked 
back Molly was about to do so, too, 
when he put his hands on her head 
and prevented her. The sight would 
have taken away ber nerve A mass 
of water and debris was buried at the 
turning point agninst the side of the 
canyon, like an ocean wave dashing 
against a rock, water, stones and splin 
tered tree trunks rebounding in every 
direction. 

“Fortunately these turns delnyed the 
flood as they deluyed the fugitives 
A quarter of a mile of comparatively 
straight road lay before them. Molly 
again put on dower, and they spun 
along at a tolerably fast gait. At the 
next turn—a brond curve—the wheels 
on the outside of the auto were lifted 


| from the ground, and for a few mo- 


ments the ir were suspended be 
tween two deaths, the one by being 


_ dashed against the cliff, the other by 


the howling cataract. 

“There were still nearly two miles to 
go without egress from the canyon 
and destruction not a bundred feet be- 
hind them. At times while slowing up 
for a turn the flood came so near that 
they were drenched with the spray 
Greater and greater were the risks 
they took in making the curves. Mol- 
ly kept contro! of herself and auto, 
and, though the monster was ever ready 
to make one last teap to destroy ber 
and her lover, she held the machine 
down to a point where its equilibrium 
First the 


flection; then the wall of water and 
debris would plunge after it. In this 
Way they reached the fourth mile, at 
the end of which the road teft the 
canyon and rose over a hill, But for 
the greater part of this distance they 
must race over a course which, though 
broader, was beset with many turns 

“Onward they sped, behind them the 
flood of water, stones and tree trunks 
making great lenps and gainiug siow 
ly at the straiter parts—roaring, how! 
ing. hurling itself against the right 
cliff. now against the left, then push 
ing forward with renewed vigor, while 
the din was deafening. 

“Molly held steadily to the wheel, 
but it is questionable if Ned was not 
equally heroic in refraining from 
touching either it or any part of the 
machinery 

“Starting upon the last half mile of 
the race, with the flood not tifty feet 
belind them and a comparatively | 
straight road ahead of them, Molly 
put on sufficient power to take them | 
on without losing--gnining. rather-— 
till they reached the outlet, wheve, | 
shooting ap the rond out of reach of | 
the torrent, Molly collapsed Ned | 
turned off the power, brought the ma 
chine to a standstill and, with the gir 
in his arms, looked down upon the bat 
fled monster rushing madly on” 

Silsby stopped, evilently 
reached the end of his story. 

“Did they get married?” asked Wi. 
kins. 

“Get married!" exclaimed the story 
teller, bis putience evidently having 


having | 


| been sorely tried and now exhausted 


by his eritic “You're the map that 


| has got tired of hearing stories told 


aud wound op in the old fashioned 
way Lovers have been chased on 
foot, op horseback. in biggies and car- 
riages, even on railroad trains, aod 
there are stories of their runoing away 
from floods. but whoever heard of 
their being chased by a flood and in 
an auto? And yet when | get to the | 
climax you ask if they got married 

You bet they got married; but, as | 

said in the beginning, the wife bas 

never got over that scare” 

“It's my opinion,” remarked one of 
the listeners, “(bat the merit of the 
story consista ty giving the jovera an 
automobile to get away with 1 gor 
one of them, and when I'm speeding 
| find it convenient for leaving the po 


lige behind.” 


How They Were Carried by « Gir! 
Between Two Philanthropists 
By F A. MITCHEL 
— ny Sever ioeet Press Anso- 


“Luey.” said Mrs Gonagie to me, “I 
wish you to take this note to Mr Con 
stable. The automobile is at the door, 
and Peter will drive you there at once 
1 send the note by you becanse it is: 
upon a matter of unusual importance.” 


1 am Mrs. Gonagie’s secretary She 
is a wealthy woman and a philanthro 
pist. 
been born and reared in affluence and 
then forced to make my own living 
1 confess | do not take to the work 


. Gonngle. and this was a great 


-aid, She would doubtless tell Mr. 


} 


| 
| 
| 


lam unfortunate enough to have | 


} 


kindly. Mrs, Gonagle is very good to | 


me, telling me that | should marry a 
man able to take cure of me ip style. 
to which | reply that fate bas deprived 
me of an opportunity to meet such a 
man. 

1 was driven to Mr. 
house and admitted to a sumptnously 


Constable's | 


| 


furnished room tbat was used for his | 


oftice All | knew about him was that 


he was worth severa! millions, aud like | 


Mrs. Gonagie, a philanthropist, We two 
occasionally working together in their 
benefactions 
than twenty-one was sitting behind a 
rosewood desk writing. | advanced to- 
ward bim with the note and said: 

“Will you plense give this to Mr 
Constable aod that Mrs Gonagle 
would be obliged for ap immediate 
auswer?” 


suy 


could see in his eye that he admired 
my appearance 
of the world, knew how to appear un 
conscious of bis approbation 
gianced at the address on the note and, 
inviting me to be seated, left the room. 
After a short absence he returned and 
hunded me a reply addressed to Mrs 
Gonagle. It was unsealed 

“Will you kindly mention to Mrs 
Gonagle.” be said, “that Mr. Constable. 
understanding that the bearer of his 
note {is her secretary, does uot feel 
warranted tn sealing the reply? He 
Wishes Mrs Gonngle te understand 
this, for the subject matter is of con- 
siderable importance, and the note, if 
curried by anu ordinary messenger, 
should be sealed” 

Now, while | am to the manner born 
and thoroughly understand the motives 
that would induce Mr. Constable to re 
_fraiy from sending a sealed communi 
cation by Me, | am nevertheless a 
woman The sense of honor supposed 
to exist in a highborn dame, I claim. 
is as strong in me as in the rest of my 
class, but that does not necessarily im 
ply that | am devoid of curiosity. At 
any rate, what | did on this occasion 
was to prove that J am gifted witb 
my full share of that feminine trait. I 
bad not long been seated in the auto 
when | took out Mr. Constable's note 
and read it. 

Great was my astonishment. 
was what | found in it: 


Dear Mrs. Gonagle—I am delighted with 
your secretary i am sending this reply 
by her unsealed If she reads it she has 
not the high sense of honor and the deli- 
cacy I would require in a wife 


This 


A young man not more | 


Constable that #o far as she could dis- 
cern | had stood the test. ‘Thi« would 
incline bim to infer, unless | quatied 
under bis searching gnze, that 1 bad 
stood It. Emboldened by my first suc- 
cess, | determined that 1 would de- 
celve bim if it took all the talent for 
deception there was ip me. Besides, 
how that my blood was up for the 
fight. | would teach bin that he could 
not play such a game on me with itm- 
ponity. , 

Nevertheless I knew that unless [ 
could at my next meeting with tim 
throw up a dust as 1 had done with 
Mrs Gonagile 1 would be beaten’ What 
was my consterpation when Mrs. Gon- 
agile came into the room where | was 
writing, not ten minutes after my ar- 
rival, with a note in ber hand and told 
me that | must go right back witb it 
to Mr Constable. She bad telephoned 
for an auto and it would be at the 
dour in a few minutes “I will trust 
to your bigh sense of bonor,” she said, 
“as Mr. Constable bas done, leaving 
my note unsealed.” 

“It doesn't matter about that, Mrs. 
Gonsgie.” L said. “I won't feel burt 
if you seal it.” 

But she didn’t, and 1 senled it my- 
self before ber eyes. I had no use for 
what it contained The plot was to 
send me right back to Constable so 
soon after my guilt—if indeed | was 
guilty that be might the better detect 
it. There was no time to form or 
carry out a plan for bis deception, cer- 
tainly uot another breakdown. Two 
such artifices would be a dead give 
away | resolved to march straight up 
to bim, driving all embarassment out 


| of my head, acting with absolute ap- 
The young man looked at me, andl | 


tut 1, being a woman 


Then be | 


| knew of her 


And if | 


she does read it | shall know by the con- | 


sciousness she will display that she has 
done so and shall be ready to have you 
recommend another helpmeet. I trust she 
will not, for 1 am half in love with her 
since this single meeting Cordially and 
thankfully yours, 

DONALD CONSTABLE 


Heavens! What had I lost? A mil 
lHionaire husband! !t was plain that 
Mr. Constable. instead of being a mid 


die aged or an old man, was the young | 


fellow | had taken for his secretary 
And | had spoiled it by my curiosity. 

In another moment | resolved to 
fight the matter to the bitter end, Kut 
how? Ten minutes more would serve 
to carry me to Mrs, Gonagie, and that 
would be insufficient time for me to 
form a plan. 
before the collapse of our family for 
tunes and knew how to run one 

“Peter,” | said, “let me take your 
sent. | wish to drive awhile.” 

Peter stopped the machine, and I got 
into his sent. 

“Are the tires in good order?” I ask 
ed. 

“All but this front one on the left 
I've got a vew one I'm going to put 
on there.” 

1 determined to ebtain delay by 
bursting that tire Turning into a 
street in which | knew the pavemen! 
to be badly broken. | drove vigorously 
over several holes. at the jast of which 
there was a report, and the imperfect 
tire was bursted. 

“I shall have to leave you, Peter,” | 
said, “to get out of this trouble as 
beat you can. | am carrying an im 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


parent indifference. 1 made another 
resolution | resolved—but vever mind 
what 1 resolved. 

When | was ushered into the room 
where | again found bim sitting be- 
hind his rosewood desk | think I conid 
bave enacted any part—I could bave 
gnnounced to him that he was to be 
decapitated in tep minutes without 
showing the slightest trace of emotion. 
The gray eyes were brought to bear on 
me, but | met them with an inquiring, 
childlike wonder as to why be looked 
so hard at me Then, as if my modesty 
bud been touched by such a gaze, i call- 
ed up a faint biush and tmrned my 
eyes away. | felt that I had conquered. 
My paptomine would have deceived 
Satan bimself. 

Still pretending that Mr. Constable 
Was another person than bimself, the 
secretary took the pote out of the room 
and returned wiih another, which he 
handed me unsealed, He did aot open 
uis dips to me during my brief stay, 
| but | knew that be was watching me. 

| acted as though there was uo ole 
present except myself, looking most of 
| the time out of the window The note 
| be gave me | dropped at once iuty my 

bag without looking at it, pretending to 
be at the moment bunting for either 
my handkerchief or my purse 

Frow this time forward | felt Chatl 


| 
| 
/ 
| 


Was mistress of the situation. ‘he 
only mention | made of Mr Consta- 
ble was aus “the old gentieman who 


did so much for the poor.” and this 
Was not to Mrs Gonagle, but in ber 
hearing | think this took,away any 
suspicion she might have had thar I 
plot. She did not send 


ine with auy more notes to Mr. Con- 
stable, but did send me to him with 
verbal messages. When | went with 
the first of these Mr. Constable's pre- 
tended secretary waxed affable aad 
endeavored to engage me in conversa- 
tion, 1 showed no indisposition to 
talk with him, though be never gave 
|} me one of those guzes of his but that 
{ lowered my eves. In one of our 
‘hats | asked him if he were Mr, Con 
stable’s secretary, and he replied that 
he was more than that—he was his 
business manager 
“Mr. Constable must be a splendid 
old gentieman,” | said, “to do so much 
for the poor. 
“What else can he do with his mon- 
ey?” was the response. “He can't 


1 bad owned an auto | 


| 


| 


spend it all on bimseif” 

Then the secretary began to come to 
Mrs Gonagie’s on. sarions pretexts, 
and every time he came she would 
manage to leave us ip her office room 
together while she pretended to be at- 
tending to the matter about which he 
nad ealled. | saw that he was bent 
on wooing, and | permitted bim to 
woo. fle took me out several fines, 


and one evening on our returving 
' from the opers on leaving me tn the 
vestibule he pressed my hand There 
was light enough for me to show him 
that | was very much impressed by 


; 
| 
' 


| 


| 


portant message to Mrs, Gonagie | 


which must be delivered ag soon a8 
possible.” 

Alighting. I walked on. The ten 
minutes that had been necessary for 
me to get home was now extended to 
nearly an hour, for | bad driven the 
car as far as possible from a trolley 
line. When | reached Mrs. Gonagle | 
pretended to be so full of the break 
down as to forget Mr. Constable's 
note, | talked “n blue streak” about 
the former, not mentioning the jatter 
Finally Mrs. Gonagle spoke of my er 
rand ‘ 

“l anaw no one.” 1 said. “but an on 
deratrapper, who took the note to Mr 
Coustable and bronght me this one in 
reply. He told me to say ty you that, 
though ft was op a matter of great 
importance, he did not seal ft, since 


| 


| 


| 
) 
) 
/ 


tees nee | ne gent It by your secretary, Ail that’ 4o abroad pa our bridal 


the performance 
Time came when he proposed to me. 
| laughed at bim “I don't care to 
marry a iin,” | said, “who began bis 
courtship with the idea that he was 
© match for a woman.” 
“What do you mean?” 
astounded. 
“Why, you and Mrs. Gonngle form- 
ed a plot to make me believe that rou 
are Mr. Constable's secretary. | knew 
from the first that you were Mr. Con- 
stable himself.” 
“How? You surely dida’t read the 
first note | sent by you?" 
“Of conrse | did Did you take me 
for a ninny?" 
“You played me?" 
“That was ensy.” 
“And all this encouragement {s"— 
“Pretended. | don't care to marry. 
fam much pleased with my work and 
Nave no intention of leaving it.” 
That was several weeks ago Since 
then Mr, Constable has been pursiing 
me, and [| have at last consented to y 
marry him Mrs Gonagle is to give 
vs a splendid wedding, and we are to 


he asked, 


“BY SWALLOWING DRUGS 


That Reminds Me 


She (at the football match); “I 


North Dakota town, was for a 
hard put to make a living there, 
was continually exercising 
the utmost to see that “nothing 


Z 
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conveyed direct to the affected parts, 
This is why no other remedy has 
achieved such world-wide success as 
Catarrhozone, which alone can be 
breathed in one second to every air 
cell in the breathing organs. The 
healing vapors of Catarrhozone mix 
with the breath and descend through 
the throat, down the bronchial tubes, 
to the deepest air cells in the lungs— 


* * . 

Young Lady of the House: “You 
know we are going to have a dance 
in a couple of weeks, and you will have 
to show what you can do.” 

Prospective Cook: “Shure, mum, Ol 
can only dance the polka an’ the Scot- 
tish reel, but Ol’ do the best Oi can.” 


FEEDING FLAVORS TO FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 

Mate fine flavors into meats is 
easy. 0 
fruits. Breeding new or more intense 
flavors into them is a much more com- 
tieated and expensive process, requir- 
ing years of hybridizing and selection. 


t so with vegetables and. 


subject to such an interference with 
the hind feet. The remedies for cross- 
firing are mainly obtained by modify- 
fing the inward curves as in the pre- 
vious defects discussed, and by con- 
|; trolling or rather by developing the 


hind action by shoes that bring about |1 


slightly more elevation and backward 
extension of the hind legs. 
* ee 


er words, by such a correc- 

adual ¢ . was brought 
about in the tissues of the muscles and 
tendons, and as these tissues supply 


: less variety 

all parts are saturated with the rich] ,, to marry, Fortunately there is an end necessary stren, ning, the gait will 

: piney essences that ease, heal and old mant Thousht ‘you'd detereiiued to el er of oe ae eceehe tha ewehin ter ds ane ee be changed for tho better. In all such . 
: cure. stay single?” slaughter of game to counteract the wrong Sikeitnk of | Investigations of faulty gaits some sort 


Catarrhozone has entirely displaced 
the old-fashioned remedies, such as 


“I had; but I was introduced one 
day to a girl who had determined 


the number ot animals available for the 


table, the governmental and _ private 


motion by a correction which has more 


jor less the effect of sending the leg in 


of proof is at all times necessary to 
show the origin of the defect and the 


: ‘i he variety~ dding every year 
: cough syrups, sprays, tablets, and se-| 104. to marry, and our thoughts variety-makers are a n 3 an opposite direction. The directions |°lect of the applied remedy. Without 
dative powders, It contains none of]. oo4a to harmonize so complately to the list of culinary vegetables ily |taken to inside or outside are due to|8¥ch @ proof in black and white as the 


the opium, chloral, and drowsy narco- 
tics so commonly found in liquid 
cough and catarrhal remedies, 
COULDN’T BREATHE —“CATARR- 
HOZONE” CURED 


“No one ever contracted a more ob- 


that—well, we married each other,” 
. . . 

One of the worthies in a Fife village 
happened to be working in his garden 
with a very small spade, when a neigh- 
bur came on the scene and remarked, 


fruits. A century ago there was only 
one grape, ‘‘the wretched fox-grape,’’ 
that found its way to our markets, 
There were then no cantaloupes, no 
tomatoes—for which there is so aston- 
ishing a craving in thas country—no 
rhubarb, okra, cauliflower, egg-plant, 


“| had terrible pains in my head. 
My appetite faded away and when | 
did eat anything it disagreed and 
made me very sick for hours after 
each meal. The active pains in my 
stomach and the dizzy headaches | 


either a badly leveled hoof or to a 
crooked leg, and the directions forward 
/or backward depend on the length ot 
|toe and the angle of the foot. It is 
much more difficult to control the side 
motions than it is to restrain or in 
‘erease the forward and backward ex- 


variou’ measurements of the distances 

betweru the four feet furnish one can 

never be fully convinced of the correct- 

ness or the effectiveness of the remedy. 
* * . 


A vicious outward direction of the 


: stinate attack of nasal catarrh than 1/ : " . A head-lettuce, asparagus, artichokes, or : x- | cannon bone due to a wrong or oblique 
: suffered a month ago,” writes Mr, G ke sone sg tae tasanen Mowe Sohahoen eseae onan ree Ss. inane of the other vametablin now listed tensions of the legs, because of the rigid | artisulation of the knee joint will re- 

E. Root, a well-known resident of ah “4 ri fk Siniate’ treat wars |versiy Chat 1 had deca i Go j/in the catalogue of our seedsmen, position of the joints. All equine loco |sult in the ‘‘toeing out’? of the foot 
Bridgetown, W.l. “My head ached tos i eae i 5 auld feel ba: Ware Delicebeuel “and| While we have now a much greater|motion is, however, very complex and | itself, The ‘‘pointing’’ of the foot 
? terrifically, 1 sneezed about every | “tch wi. abal “same” te-| Utterly miborabln: Seat ee hours |/Variety, most of the vegetables and) What hinders the straight directions of | here consists of the toe’s direction be- 
: three minutes, but still my nostrils} Without glancing up, “J: bbe » ; My |fruits we eat are capable of great im- the legs will also more or less influence|ing in a line departing from the 
é were entirely closed and | couldn’t| Pied, “Ma mannie, I dinna winder at/wouldn’t speak to my family. Y | provement in succulence and flavor, and | the extensions of the legs. In all our straight line parallel to the general 
f breathe through them. Ten minutes|'t when I see their father’s mouth. Ty nai Ri peesraynee' an a ed it is in this direction, even more than |endeavors for the improvement of ajline of motion of the horse. That ig 
' inhaling Catarrhozone gave me a little ee 8 Hamilton's Pile. Without this arene in the creation or importation of new | gait we need a lot of time in order to/to say, the foot will travel in an in- 

relief, so | continued to use Catarrh-| ‘rhe conductor touched the passen- ‘ shen -cleanine® remedy ! would be|Kinas, that the way of progress lies. |Allow the tendons, ligaments and mus-) ward curve toward the other leg. The 
i ozone every hour, and before the day| ger on the shoulder. “Ticket, please,” Sele but each day brought me better | The future of eating lies largely in the | cles to accommodate themselves to the remedy lies in widening the distance 
{ was out | had improved. Catarrh-|he said. Renith aaa spirits. | was cured and hands of the men who are giving our Saoange 374 made. : Hurry and ght chan- | between the two fore feet by slightly 
; ezone quickly cured me. 1 am well The passenger was one of those fa- dé strong, Huddy avid hen lock: vegetables and fruits ‘‘a college edu- | Ses following close upon or other are | raising the outside half of each foot, 
: ever since.” cetious persons you sometimes encoun- | ™2® $*reng ¥ “4 cation,’’ as Mark Twain would say. The |"0t only dangerous but will cause much/and by causing an easy breakover on 


There is no remedy as certain and 


ter in your travels. 


ing as one could wish, and will always | -peatest of these is Luther Burbank, 


confusion both in the mind of the horse 


outside toe of shoe. For that purpose 


safe as Catarrhozone, but being a| He winked at the man sitting next han and recommend Dr. Hamilton's) 15 is likely to become the patron | and of the man, Again, remedies are the outside web of the shoe may be 
food remedy it is imitated. Beware of|to him, held out his ticket to the con- Pills. “MRS. B. C. CURRAN saint of epicures. The horticultural | either hf st aegeid Pal Meo sg ihe et an|{beveled or rounded and a bar or two 
the substitutor. Large Catarrhozone| quctor, and at the moment the latter Eig , expert, Professor Bailey, of Cornell ®"2lysis of the subsequent gait becomes |calks may be set toward outside toe. 


lasts two months, price $1.00; smaller 
sizes 25c. and 60c. All reliable deal- 


was about to take it he pushed out his 
forefinger instead. 


“Westport, P.O.” 
Thousands who are in an ailing, low 


: his books that in 1892 there were 878 
state of health need nothing else but 


University, after remarking in one of , 


necessary in order to find out definitely 
whether they are to be continued or 
abandoned. When the defect in gai 


This outside breakover will somewhat 
force the foot to ‘‘toe in’’ slightly, 


rs 0 e Catarrhozone Co., Buffalo, i varieties of apples offered for sale b x thus counteracting the outward direc- 
: i Pncelyngepeat TS bi Piste grea ie chotines Dr. Hamilton's Pills, They cure blood | urserymen, chheenies his doubts if ons |can be laid to a structural fault of th@| tion before observed and usually result- 
: 4 late : disorders, pimples, rashes, bad color,! of them was the result of an attempt to leg, shoulder or hip, due to a faulty | ing in a much reduced eurve toward the 
4 ———. | “ily, 2d passed on. biliousness, liver, stomach and kidney | produce a variety with definite quali-|‘irection of the joints, and therefore| inside. The angle of the foot as it is 
: A Wheeling, West Virginia, lawyer FF Pie troubles. Mild, certain and safe. Be-|ties. Now, it is right here that Bur-|#/so of the intermediate bones, a rem-|set down on the ground is not so out- 


Says that he has heard many queer 
verdicts in his time, but that the 
quaintest of these was that brought in 
not long ago by a jury of mountain- 
eers in a sparsely settled part of that 


“What is he so angry with you for?” 

“I haven't the slightest idea. We 
met in the street, and we were talking 
just as friendly as could be, when all 
of a s* “den he flared up and tried to 
kick me.” 


| 


ware of imitations and substitutes. 26c.! hank differs from most other experi- 
per box or five boxes for $1.00, at all/menters who have given us new or im- 
dealers or the Catarrhozone Company,|proved varieties. While they trusted 
Kingston, Ont. ' to chance, he had in his mind in ad- 
vance what he wanted and, like Edison, 
kept on experimenting till he got it. 


edy may become permanent to counter- 
act that direction, but if a defect was 
acquired through faulty leveling of the 
foot or wrong shoeing, a correction 
either in the paring of the hoof or in 
the shape or the weight of the shoe 


ward and the breakover appears on the 
soil as coming less at the inside and 
more at the outside of the toe proper. 
Making the shoe a little wider or even 
heavier on the outside will bring about 
less sinking in and hence a more elevat- 


State. “And what were you talking about?’|the darky, “but I manages to git!He has produced, to cite his own words,|Will soon remove the bad habits ac-| ed position of foot, and a roll on the 

ene. Waa. cave Brat Clee soe the: saa “Oh, just ordinary small talk. I re-| around it in a way.” “several millions of new fruits . . in outside toe and toward heel will also 

i “tne gp ohare ed, Reyerntahh wpeadieane aig Se Peete os Pome TE always kiss my| “How?” the constant effort to eliminate faults help the intended breakover there, The 
hours arguing and disputing over it wife three or four times every day.’"| “I chops de chickens off de heads.” |and substitute virtues.’’ Only the very SHE STRUGK AT simple principle involved in such a 

in the bare little room at the rear of “And what did you say?” + Se best of these, of course, were saved for case is the reduction of the inward 


the court-room. At last they strag- 


He has created 


swing of the curve resulting invariably 


f u “I said, ‘Il know at least a dozen men| fHyidently the local bank had been|further improvement. a A 
any 7h 4 potyses sqgenbergg aga who do the same,’ and then he had a| party to,an embarrassing incident, for,|S0me entirely new fruits, such as the ROOT OF TROUBLE from a breakover at the inside of the 
iad on . em ow A a fit.” over thé cashier's wicket, in fresh|Plumecot, the ancestors of which were toe. Of course in all cases the “rehes | 
perlatively solemn expression, voice AS re black letters, hung the  following,|# Wild plum, an apricot and a Japanese — of the hoof is the first thing to atten 


the general opinion: 

“The jury don't think that he done 
it, for we allow he wa'n’t there; but we 
think he would have done it ef he'd 
had the chanst.” 


In view of the rapid disappearance 
of~the herds of elephants which for- 
merly roamed in Africa, and the limit- 
ed number o* those animals remaining 
in Asia, attention has been called to 
the enormous supply of ivory which 
exists in the frozen tundras of Siberia, 
and which it is thought, will probably 
suffice for the world's consumption for 
many years to come. 


Pat O’Shaunessy had been told by 
the doctor that he could live but a 
few hours, and his wife and assembled 
relatives and friends asked him whe- 
ther there was one last wish he would 
like to have gratified? 

“There is,” said Pat, “I'd like to hear 
the village band play once again.” 

Accordingly the village band gather- 
ed. When at last it had played, “Say 
Au Revoir But Not Goodby,” and had 
taken its own departure, Mrs. 
O'’Shaunessy, kneeling at her  hus- 
band’s bedside, asked: 

“Can ye die aisy now, Pat?” 

“Yis,” replied Pat. “I can die aisy 


plum; but of even greater gastronomic 
importance is the improvement he has 
effected in the flavor of many familiar 
fruits and iy eg a by selection and 
hybridizing. The Burbank potatoes, for 
instance, have a richness of flavor as 
agreeable and unique as his Patagonia 
etrawberry, whi 
by those with whom the ordinary acid 
berries disagree. His new varieties of 
cherries, plums, prunes, and diverse ber- 
ries are equally tempting to epicures. 
While Mr. Burbank also breeds for size, 
beautiful color, form, and keeping and 
shipping qualities, he puts flavor at the 
head of the list, knowing that without 
it the other qualities are a delusion. 


“Honor thy Father and thy Mother, 
but not a Stranger’s Check.” 
*. * *. 


A German general, on inspecting his 
troops at the close of the war, address- 
ed them thus:— 

“Now, my childrenp--fur cen oneo 
more get seriously to work. The pas- 
time of war is at an end, and drill 
must go on regularly as heretofore.” 


* * * 


“Gil Tedge showed me his new book 
last night, and asked me what I 
thought of it.” 

“Is it good?” 


MRS. COMEAU CURED HER KID- 
NEYS WITH DODD'S KIDNEY 
PILLS 


And her Heart Trouble, Backache and 
er ailments disappeared—Says 


io treatetr 
Kidney Pills. 


Petit Rocher, Gloucester Co., N. B., 
January 22—(Special). — When Mrs. 
Pierre I. Comeau, a well known and 
highly respected resident of this place, 
cured her kidney disease, her heart 
trouble and other aches and pains 
also disappeared. She cured her kid- 


to, and here the lowering of outside 
toe, ey the outside heel, and again 
lowering the inside heel and leaving 
the inside toe, will in itself aid in giv- 
ing the foot and leg a better direction. 
pi aa Lae etd ied th delicacy 
and unless suc’ applied t n, 

be ines a iteele 
er trimming the foot down to a per- 
fect level. 


Maclyn Arbuckle has a country place 
and likes to regale his friends at the 
Lambs’ Club with wonderful stories of 
farm life, and whenever he begins to 
talk on this subject is always assu-ed 
of an interested coterie of listeners. Re- 


now, Hell has nothing worse than “No. The only attractive thing about | He would never have sent to the market ney disease easily and quickly by us-|cently he began a discourse on his 
wah ‘es ' “What aa ye te ne il certain showy, but insipid apples, pears, | ing Dodd's Kidney Pills. favorite subject. ‘‘But,’’ he concluded, 
SSSA “What you tell him?” and peaches. “My heart troubled me all the |‘*during the last summer a large num- 
— XY ry Reginald de Koven told at a musi- “I said I thought it was bound to} Plant-breeding for the benefit of epi- | time. 4 aris Comeau states; “and 1] ber of c. hens stopped eying? Mare 
eo eR eale in Chicago a story in praise of | succeed.” cures is now being carried on on a large | reared for thé terrible seatiits that | Klaw ‘‘fell.’’? ‘“What was the causer’’ 
DODDS modesty. : : * 99 scale by private growers and also by might follow. My limbs would swell, |he anxiously inquired. Mr. Arbuckle 
“A group of tourists,” he said, “in Great Lawyer: “I am tired to! Government experts, among whose most my back ached and I was always tired|smiled and answered nonchalantly: 

Bonn visited Beethoven’s house. One| death!” notable achievements are the tangelo atid narioun “« Automobiles. ’’ 


SHORTHAND 
TUITION FREE 


Write for Particulars. 


| 


SHIP YOUR ink. ‘I’ es R "ve car- rife gh: ma 
- my ma ogo We boss. pn gg his wife with a laugh: fore and hind in their motion from y be. i A ;. as ‘ 
ried the same ho ul up and down all “What did you think, my love, when | sige to side; that is, there is too much So much variety in quality makes it impossible for those less es 
RAW FU RS | day, and he thinks I'm workin,’ you heard the chandelier fall in the|rou) from side to side in the nanan perienced to judge the full value that should be obtained tor sueb grait - 
pets see dead silence of the night?’ motion. In the trotter the hind feet | therefore the farmer never stood more in need of the services cf the 
= i ot | 


Beef Hides || 


to us and get 20 per cent 


delivered a pair of dressed chickens} ‘rhe teacher had given them a poser|separation of the hind in the trot for you all there is in it. We make liberal advances when desired, on 
more for them than at home. |}|, to one of his customers. She was in| that day. In the ata cee the|and to an excessive approach of receipt of shipping bills for cars ehinpad vk Pe § my Rared er op 
Write to us for our new the kitchen when the chickens were | question had come up as to whether a|the hind in the pace, Another our own account, but aet as*your agents in selling it to the best advan. 


price list S and we will mail 
you one free. Watch this 
ad. weekly. 


We solicit your shipments 
for Beef Hides, Raw Furs, 
Wool, Tallow, Seneca Root, 
Horse Hair, Sheep Pelts, ete. 


time,” he said, “are written solely to 
sell, 


duce, literature if they would just put 


!many hods o' mortar, in the name of 


of the tourists, a girl of twenty or so, 
sat down at Beethoven's piano and 
played the ‘Moonlignt Sonata’ none too 
well, Beethoven's own work, in his 


and the citrange, the one a combination 
of grapefruit and tangerine, the other 
of the common sweet and the trifoliate | 
orange. Burbank, who has shown what 


Sympathetic Wife: 
What is the matter?” 
Lawyer: “I've been making my 
speech for the defence for three days 


“You look tired. 


“These symptoms led me to believe 
that kidney disease was the root of all 
my troubles, so I turned to Dodd’s 


Many inherit weak lungs, and as 


own room, on his own piano! When|now; and, tired or not, I'll have to go|8eeming miracles can be accomplished resgesd Pills. Before I had finished disease usually assails the weakest 
the girl had finished she rose and said|on with it tomorrow and perhaps the|i® this direction by breeding, for ex-|‘h® first box the swelling: was gone,| point, these persons are continually 
to the old caretaker: next day.” ample, the odor of a Parma violet imto | mY ry beled m4 my heart i i exposed to — or wer pul- 

Foye : + ag brea i a scentless calla, urges plant-breeding | !onger troubled me. am now in the; monary disturbances, e speedy use . 
1 suppose lots uf famous musicians Wife: “Can't you cut it short? edt: | best of health, and I owe it all to of Bickle’s Anti-Consumptive Syrup 


have been here and played on this in- 
strument?’ 

“*Well, miss,’ the caretaker answer- 
ed, gravely, ‘Paderewski was here last 
year and his friends urged him to play, 


on all who have the opportunities there- 
fore, because of the fascination of the 
work, its benefits to health, and the pos- 
sible usefu: results. 


Lawyer: “Not until the jury have 
had time to forget the evidence against 
my client.” 

* . . 


A party of Fife miners were on a 


but he shook his head and said: ‘No, I 


am not worthy.’” 


. . . 
The librarian was in a severely criti- 


cal mood. 


“Too many books at the present 
Their authors try to make us 
think that they are producing litera- 
ture, but they can't fool us. They only 
fool themselves. The men might pro- 


heaven, have ye carried up that ladder | 


since startin’ time?’ 
“‘Hush, me lad,’ said Jake, with a/| 


There 1s an aged darky who has a 
stand outside one of the Washington 
markets, where he disposes of the pro- 
duce that he brings from Virginia sev- 
eral times a week, Not long ago he 


brought in, and, womanlike, shivered 
a bit when she saw the headless fowls. 
“I should think you'd never have the 
heart to cut the heads off those Inno- 
cent chickens,” she exclaimed, invol- 
untarily, 
“I does hate to do it, ma’am,” said 


7 


No Asthma Remedy Like it-—Dr. J. 
D. Kellogg's Asthma Remedy is dis- 
tinctly different from other so-called 
remedies, Were this not so it, would 
not have continued its great work of 
relief until known from ocean to ocean 
for its wonderful value. Kellogg's, the 
foremost 


trip to Edinburgh recently, and one 
of them got a little the worse of liquor 
and had the misfortune to lose the 
train home. 

He wandered about the city till a 
late hour. Arriving at the Castle, he 
commenced hammering at the gates. 

“Who goes there?” shouted the sen- 
try on duty, 

“Jock Brown,” replied the miner. 

“What company?” asked the sentry, 

“Fife Coal Company,” was Jock's 


With the Horses | 


The same kind of interference that 
occurs in trotters—namely: the injury 
sustained by hind and fore on the same 
side—takes place in the pacer between | 
the fore and hind of opposite sides, 
hence the name cross-firing.” Inward 


man's experience, 

“A chandelier fell in the night in his 
house,” explained Mr. Mizner, “and in 
the morning at breakfast he said to 


of motion of the horse can we arrive 
at anything like the real cause and a/ 
probable remedy. Besides this there! 
may exist an excessive approach of the 


“T thought, darling,’ his wife an- 
swered, ‘that you had been detained on 
business again and were getting up- 
Stairs as quietly as you could.” 


are usually wider apart than the fore 
feet, while in the pacer the fore feet 
usually are farther apart than the 
hind feet. Now a good many defects 


eae tat } in either gait are due to an excessive 


common fault in speedy horses is 
an excessive forward extension of the 
hind legs, asd this, together with the 


hen sets or sits. Telling the children 
to find out the next day, the teacher 
dismissed the question until later. The 


Dodd's Kidney Pills.” 

Always strike at the root of the 
trouble. And in nine cases out of ten 
all women’s troubles start with the 
Kidneys. That's why Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills are woman’s best friend. 


will be found a preventive and a pro- 
tection, strengthening the organs so 
that they are not so liable to derange- 
ment from exposure or abrupt atmos- 
pheric changes, Bickle’s Syrup is 
cheap and good. 


WHEAT, 
OA TS, 


dl a little more sincerity into their work, | reply. 
THE BUSINESS UNIVERSITY OF CANADA HP jut as it in, they remind me of Jake| cee curves of motion are generally at the 
Correspondence Dept. Mel : bottom of such interference, and only 
Kings Ball Moutreal, P.Q. McMaastera, a Addison Mizner, the well-known] py closely observing the angles which Owing to so much unfavorable weather, many farmers over Western 
You're workin’ very hard today,|New York first-nighter, told, at a the feet make on the ground with Canada have gathered at least part of their crop touched by frost or 
| Jake, me son,’ said a friend. ‘How |studio supper, a prominent business reference to the general straight line otherwise weather damaged. However, through the large shortage in 


and drought of last summer in the 
Western Europe, there is going to 
for all the grain Western 


street or track prices, but to shi 
William or Port Arthur, to be 


busbel. 
5 We have made a specialty of 


above defect, produces aggravated 
cases of speedy cutting and of cross- 
firing. Whether such interference can 


children asked their parents, they dis- 
cussed it pro and con, and the whole 
neighborhood was interested, Then 
some one put the question to Uncle 
“Billy” Lawson. 

“Well,” ventured the old gentleman, 
“that question ain’t bothered me much 
so far, What has always been queer 
to me is, when a hen cackles, has she 


_ 


An Easy Pill to Take.—Some persons 
have repugnance to pills because of 
their nauseating taste. Parmelee’s 
Vegetable Pills are so prepared as to 
make them agreeable to the most fas- 
tidious. The most delicate can take 
them without feeling the revulsion 
|that follows the taking of ordinary 
4 ar boy one reason for the popu- 


laid or lied.” 


is 
: Saane colairalad Gills, bit the 
‘main reason is their nical qual- 
ity a@ a medicine for the stomach. 


well known over Western Cana 


in making settlements, 


shipping instructions and market 
standing in the Winni 
beg to re“er you to the 


nion Bank 


corn, oats, barley, fodder, potatoes and vegetables, by the unusual heat 


anada has raised, no matter what its quality 


experienced and reliable grain commission man to act for him, in the 
looking after and selling of his grain, than he does this season. 
Farmers, you will therefore do well for 
your grain 
andled by us in a way that wil! get 


tage for your account, and we do so on a fixed commission of le per 
for our experience in the grain trade, 
reliability, careful attention to our customers’ interests, and promptness 
We invite farmers who have not yet employed us to write to us for 
Grain Trade, and our financial position, we 
also to the commercial agencies of Bradstreets and R. G. Dun & Co. 


THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
703 Grain Exchange — 


BARLEY 
FLAX 


United States, Eastern Canada and 
be a steady demand at good prices 


ourselves, not to accept 
y carload direct to Fort 


this work for many years, and are 


information, and in regard to our 
of Canada, and any of its branches, 


Winnipeg 


“aS earelessness and severity she 


“haa 


Ribena ailutour. doctoiens 
meaning amateur sociolog- 
ist and settlement worker. He said it 
regretfully. “The constant parade of 
erring mankind before the magistrate,” 
he expounded, “invariably blunts his 
capacity for sympathy with human 
misfortune. You will become a skep- 
tic. Your consideration of human frail- 
ties will cease to be analytic and be- 
come purely mechanical.” 

As a young law student freq.aenting 
the courts, I held the same idea, It 
prevails generally. Now 1 know that 
where justice errs once through ju- 


errs a hundred times through mis- 
directed sympathy and leniency. 

The magistrate does not harden, On 
the contrary, he becomes super-sus- 
ceptible to the fear of misjudging, of 
arbitrary harshness. ‘True, after he 
has been duped a few times, severity 
of demeanor may seem to grow upon 
him. This is often but a mere subter- 
fuge intended chiefly to deter those 
who would play upon judicial credul- 
ity. Unfortunately, it fails of its in- 
tent. 

So recently that the recollection still 
smarts, a young girl was brought be- 
fore me. She had been arrested in the 
company of fallen women well known 
to the police. The charge against her 
was the usual one. The detective tes- 
tified unequivocally as to her unlawful 
actions on the streets, 

Now this young girl was pretty and 
refined in appearance and demeanor. 
Her sobs and lamentations were piti- 
ful enough to soften the heart of a 
court clerk. It was all a horrible mis- 
take! She had become acquainted 
with the women at a matinee, not sus- 
pecting their true character. 

It is a serious thing to place an in- 
eradicable stigma upon a young wo- 
man who may be innocent; and the 
manner of this girl was convincing. 
So, instead of sending her to jail forth- 
with, as I might have on the evidence, 
I continued the hearing that she might 
send for her family, 

Thus the white-haired lady came to 
court. She was of the type that your 


our ideas of benign motherhood. Her 

air was severely parted, her black 
dress radiated respectability, her soft, 
anguished eyes peered through old- 
fashioned spectacles. 

Tremulously, while the tears trickled 
down her cheeks, she explained that 
she was the prisoner's mother. Amid a 
storm of sobs she declared that there 
had been some awful mistake, Her lit- 
tle girl accused of this awful crime!— 
this loving child who scarcely ever left 
her side? Her old heart was broken! 
Give her her darling to take home and 
protect from the cruel world! 

Sentimental reasons aside, there was 

* s 


eer goes out to—the visualization of 


e 
and made a first misstep she would 
be immeasurably better off in the care 
of this loving, watchful old woman 
than in prison among the dissolute of 
her sex. 

And now I am waiting—yes, waiting 
patiently for the day when that saintly 
old mother or her innocent darling 
child shall come before me again? 

A probation officer has given me 
grounds for such a hope. Himself 
deeply affected, he, with benevolent 
interest, did some further investigat- 
ing. Too late, he unearthed some il- 
luminating facts. 

First, he learned that the young girl 
had been in the clutches of the law 
several times before. Second—and this 
was the poignant sting—he discovered 
that the saintly, white-haired “moth- 
er’ was not her mother at all, but a 
notorious siren of earlier 
at intervals now worked the sympathy 
“ame, and I strongly suspect that she 
appeared for many “innocent 
daughters.” The uplifting “home in- 
fluences” to which the girl returned, it 
transpired, was a notorious resort, said 
to be one of the most degraded in 
New York. 

It might be argued that one or two 
such experiences should put the magis- 
trate on his guard. They do so far 
as similar cases are concerned. But 
the most successful games are never 
similar, Always it is something 
new to take you unawares and jog 
your bump of sympathy; and what 
makes the trickster successful so often 
is that in the ceaseless, hurried grind 
to keep the court docket clear, it is 
impossible for the magistrate to in- 
vestigate each case exhaustively. 

It must not be ‘concluded that all 
these schemes are intended to secure 
leniency. Indeed some of the choicest 
and most ingenious ever leveled at a 
magistrate have an entirely different 
motive. 

Into the Night Court one evening 
there stalked a tall, middle-aged man 
of beneficent appearance. He looked 
o be what he said he was, a student 

f sociology and a worker for the up- 
lifting of unfortunate humanity. His 
tongue was silvery, his manner sincere, 
He secured a seat beside the magis- 
trate, from which vantage point he 
viewed the proceedings with sorrowful 
interest, It was Saturday night and 
the many drunken prisoners seemed to 
affect him particularly. The sad shak- 
ing of his head and his ejaculations of 
pity were incessant. 

Then suddenly he seemed overcome 
by pent-up emotion. 

“Your honor,” he said, hoarsely, “this 
affects me terribly. It is horrifying 
to contemplate these human beings go- 
ing lower and lower in a path that 
will inevitably lead to their destruc- 
tion. They are victims of a malady; 
they eannot resist temptation, Fining 
them or sending them to jail does no 
good-will never do any good, They 
should be treated as sick men, not 
punished as criminals, The whole sys- 
tem should be reformed, Ah, if one 


-.geould only find the way!” 


| Here he paused to wipe away a fur- 
tive tear; and the magistrate, whose 
own personal views were rather in ac- 
cord with this reasoning, bent his ear 
receptively, 


“You will soon become callous; all} Presently the philanthropist started 


doctor who has studied the drink evil 
and who has discovered a way to cure 


success. Within the next few days 


as though tmitten by a sudden inspira- 
tion, “There is a !" he ejaculated, 
“A way to demonstiate the truth of 
this theory—to force it home to our 
lawmakers. And your honor can be 
the one to help in a great cause for 
humanity. Uptown there is a noted 


most drunkards, I have heard of his 
pick out ten of the worst cases of 
drunkenness that come before you and 
put them in my charge on probation, 
I will see that they get this medical 
treatment, and I will guarantee to pay 
all the bills.” 

Suttice to say that my colleague did 
exactly as almost any magistrate 
would have done. Within the next 
few days he sorted out six or seven 
particularly “horrible examples” and 
turned them over to the benevolent 
gentleman, A comfortable glow of 
righteousness exalted his honor. He 
spoke modestly, though frequently, of 
the part he was playing in the great 
experiment, 

And then, alas, on the following Sun- 
day the bomb burst with the appear- 
ance of some highly illuminating ad- 
vertising in all the newspapers. Dr. 
So-and-so, who “positively cured the 
liquor habit,” was the perpetrator. His 
method, he boasted, was admittedly so 
infallible that the authorities, after in- 
vestigation had accorded it official re- 
cognition. As proof was the fact that 
Magistrate So-and-so was even now 
sending confirmed drunkards to his in- 
stitution in order that they might be 
restored to self-respect and usefulness. 

The result of magisterial benevol- 
ence in this case was not widely dis- 
similar to that which followed the 
visit of a certain playwright to a 
downtown court one afternoon, The 
letter of introduction he bore, which 
set forth that he was in search of 
local color, secured him a welcome 
from the magistrate, He drank in the 
proceedings with obvious interest. 

It was on the threshold of winter, 
which not only produces a heayy crop 
of vagrants, but at the same time in- 
fluences their commitment for periods 
that will assure them escape from ex- 
posure and starvation. The play- 
wright descanted with pitying philos- 
ophy upon the . social and economic 
system of our vaunted civilization 
which denies strong and willing men 
work and offers them no alternative 
but imprisonment. 

“Your honor,” he said, finally, “this 
touches me. If you will impose light 
fines upon these offenders, I will pay 
the fines and guarantee to secure them 
employment. I will bind myself to 
support them until they get work.” 

It cost him $15 for fifteen thankful 
men; and, before he left, the play- 
Dol nyc “aby itted to an interview with 
the ng court reporters. The fol- 
lowing morning every paper in town 
carried a praiseful story of the bene- 
volence of So-and-so, whose latest 
play, treating of the hardships of the 
lower classes, was then running at the 
theatre. And what of the pro- 
mised work for these men? Simply 
this—with the press work thus pro- 
perly-launched, it was a mighty telling 
bit of advertising to have those fif- 
teen saved vagrants parading up and 
down Broadway with banners adver- 
tising the attraction in question. 

Perhaps the most subtle and effect- 
ive game that ever came to my at- 
tention had to do with a young woman 
arraigned on the charge of shop-lift- 
ing. She was lady-like, dressed in 
clothes that had been costly but were 
beginning to show signs of wear, and, 
what was most convincing of all, she 


days who} told her story without tears and pro- 


testations of innocence. Her demean- 
or, rather, was of defiant hopelessness, 
and this accorded with her explana- 
tion. 

She had stolen the few trifles, she 
admitted, because she was desperately 
in need of money. We could send 
her to jail, she didn’t care, In fact, 
she would be glad; her agony would 
be over. Then she gave a dry sob. 
Laura would be taken care of any- 
how! Laura, she went on, would have 
to accept public charity now; and it 
was best because she, the prisoner, 
hadn't been able to provide for her, 

Much magisterial bewilderment. 
“Who is Laura?” 

Then came the pitiful explanation, 
the more convincing because there was 
no striving for effect. Laura was 
her sister. JQhey had come to New 
York to earn their living, and Laura 
had been taken sick, and then this 
one had lost her position. Their 
money had given out a week ago; 
luckily the room rent was paid in ad- 
vance, but there was nothing for food 
or medicine. And so, in desperation, 
the prisoner had gone out, determined 
to sell her soul, if necessary, in order 
to spare her loved sister suffering. 

The address she gave was a few 
blocks distant, and a court officer was 
dispatched to investigate. He came 
back convinced, ‘There was a girl in 
bed in a miserable room, There were 
empty medicine bottles about, and she 
was trying to eat some stale bread dip- 
ped in milk and crying for her sister. 

Of course the self-sacrificing hero- 
ine, after making restitution and upon 
the complainant's request, went free, 
this being possible because the shop 
representative, who was coughing sus- 
piciously, not only declined to prose- 
cute, but also promised the prisoner 
immediate employment. 

Less than a month later, two shop- 
lifters were brought before the same 
magistrate, One of them was the 
heroine, the other the invalid Laura, 
now radiant and buxom. ‘They had 
been nabbed together, so that there 
was no forlorn sister at home to lay 
the onus on. .It has always been a 
puzzle how they set the original scene 
so effectively, unless it was that one 
at a distance saw the other arrestec 
and hurried home to her prearranged 
role, 

It might seem impossible that a ro- 
bust young man should offer such 


‘ 


‘intelligent and his story was pitiful 


ment, and his manner was so unaffect- 


One case in particular comes to 
The prisoner was well dressed and 


and probable. He was the victim of 
a trickster, he said, A stranger had 
engaged him in Chicago, charged him 
an employment fee, and sent him to 
New York to work as a chauffeur. 
There was no position for him, he 
found, and as his money was all gone 
he had been begging to get enough 
for food and lodgings to sustain him 
until he could find an opportunity to 
work his way back home to his young 
wife, ; 

Letters seemed to bear out his state- 


ed and convincing that the magistrate 
dismissed the complaint, gave the suf- 
ferer a couple of dollars, and told him 
to come back later and he might be 
able to direct him to employment. 

“He'll never come back,” said a pes- 
simistic court attache. But he was 
mistaken. The youth did come back 
a couple of days later—in the clutch 
of a policeman. He had stopped the 
magistrate in the street, and, not re- 
cognizing him, had begged for money, 
telling an entirely different yarn cal- 
culated to wring sympathy from a 
sphinx. 

it is not alone the low class offender 
who attempts to impose upon the 
court. For instance, there was the 
slick game of the automobile scorcher 
which not only effected his own dis- 
charge, but set a new pace in the 
bizarre excuses which the speed fiends 
are forever advancing, 

“See here!” he shouted truculently, 
presenting a card, “I am a physician. 
I was on a sick call where a few min- 
utes might mean the life of my pat- 
jent. And, sir’—this to the officer— 
“if that child dies, you shall be held 
responsible,” 

He was discharged under suspended 
sentence and hurried out, not percept- 
ibly mollified. The papers had the 
story next day, of course, when for- 
ward came the physician whose name 
had been used, declaring he knew no- 
thing of the incident. The first story 
gained wide publicity, but the correc- 
tion did not. Thus for weeks after- 
ward there was a constant supply of 
strange-looking physicians arrested 
while on emergency calls, who found 
their stories more or less direful in re- 
sult to themselves. 

They still tell of a resourceful Irish- 
man of bibulous propensity, who, over 
a period of months, continued to hood- 
wink the different magistrates sitting 
in an eastside court. He was paid 
every two weeks and as regularly used 
to get rip-roaring drunk, which invari- 
ably landed him in the police station. 
Always he was tearfully penitent; and 
always close at hand there was a sniv- 
elling boy of about ten with a child 
littie more than a baby, also snivel- 
ling in sympathy. 

“If ye sind me away, Judge,” the 
man used to plead, “or fine me heavy, 
it’s the childer, here, as’ll suffer—thim 
and the poor wife at home with the 
sick baby.” 

Invariably he promised to reform, in- 
variably he was’ discharged by the 
sympathetic court, and invariably he 
was back again in two weeks. 

Then one morning, immediately after 
he and the offspring had trooped out, 
there arose a terrific uproar in the 
hallway. Investigation showed the 
boy stamping about, crying, and also 
cursing, in a veritable whirlwind of 
fury. The erring father, he bellowed, 
was trying to sneak off without pay- 
ing him his money. This led to the 
illuminating disclosure that the 
“father” was not his father at all—was, 
in fact, a bachelor who boarded in the 
neighborhood. He had permanently 
retained the youngster to come to 
court whenever he was arrested, and 
as a fee for the boy posing with his 
little sister as the prisoner’s offspring, 
he had been paying a quarter each 
time, 

The mother and child combination in 
the courts is not a new thing by any 
mean and yet seldom does it work 
so potently as in a case I have in mind. 
The prisoner, a young woman with a 
babe in her arms, had been arrested 
for begging. As she sobbed out her 
tale everybody in the court-room be- 
gan to sit up and fish for a handker- 
chief, It was the story of a scoun- 
drel who had deserted his young wife 
and baby. There was no roof over her 
head; for two days she had been with- 
out food; the baby had survived only 
because it nursed at her breast. She 
had begged, yes, that she might get 
a crust to sustain herself and thus 
keep life in the babe. She wanted to 
live for its sake, otherwise she would 
have sought rest in the river. 

The magistrate frankly mopped his 
eyes and proposed a collection. Al- 
most everybody in court fought to get 
to the hat. That poor woman carried 
away enough money to keep her a 
month, 

A week later a woman vagrant was 
brought into a different court to which 
this magistrate had been moved, She 
tugged a child of five by the hand; 
she was befuddled with drink, It was 
the same woman, »ut her heartrending 
story was different, This time the 
sum total of her collection was a work- 
house sentence, 

These cases, offered as -proof that 
imposition is practised with some de- 
gree of success, prove, too, that the 
welispring of mercy docs not run dry 
in the heart of the magistrate. He 
is human; stories of misfortune that 
play upon the heart of the layman have 
their effect equally upon the judge. It 
is far better, one must admit, that 
those who preside over our tribunals of 
law should—even at the risk of being 
duped occasionally—reflect sympathy 
rather than cynical scepticism. 

So, after all, though it smarts at the 
time to be exploited, the magistrate 
can always soothe his rasped feelings 
with the thought that it is better to 
err toward mercy than toward undue 
harshness, 


THE JUDGMENT OF LA PARISI. 
'  ENNE 


;The annual prize of $1,000 that was 
won last year in Paris by Mlle. Au- 
loux’s ‘Marie Claire’’ has this year 
heen awarded to M. Louis de Robert's 
**Roman d’un Malade.’’ It is a curi- 


i 


to 


friend she was 
Sheets of yellow notepaper made their 
appearance upon bd hand, and it be- 
ca k 


oe . But it was — a cv 
| jurywomen were pn nsusceptible 
a influence. The award to de 


A ng was speedy and unanimous, and | 


the jury then set themselves to the more 
accustomed occupation of tea and toast. 
Suddenly from the inner depths of a 


voluminous muff appeared the corner of 


a sheet of yellow notepaper, and there 


is only one literary man in Paris who 
uses yellow notepaper, and that is 
Pierre Loti. If the lady who thus di- 
vulged her secret had supposed that she 
was the bio one to be favored with a 
canvassing letter in aid of M, Loti's 


speedily undeceived. 


evident that Loti had left 
nothing to chance and that he had made 
this appeal to every member of the 


CRYSTAL GAZERS 


There are people, as is well known, 
so peculiarly endowed that if they look 
steadily into a crystal, a bowl of water 
or any substance with a reflecting sur- 
face, they are able to perceive in it 
pictures of persons, places and other 
objects, and frequently with great dis- 
tinetness, The common tendency has 
been to look upon this ability as indi- 
eative of some superhuman action. 

AS soon as scientists began to scrut- 
inize crystal hallucinations it was noted 
by them, nine times out of ten, the im- 
ages in the crystal represented memor- 
ies in the seer’s mind, albeit perhaps 
memories of occurrences only subcon- 
sciously experienced. So true is this 
that we find one member of the 
Society of Psychical Research, a 
lady who has deliberately  culti- 
vated the gift of crystal gazing for 
the purposes of scientific investigation, 
often having recourse to the crystal to 
recover forgotten memories of more or 
less importance to her—names, ad- 
dresses, etc, 

When she is successful the desired 
memories come in the form of vivid 
hallucinations, the name or phrase of 
which she is in search appearing in 
the crystal in bright letters against a 
dull background. Or the desired in- 
formation may be conveyed by means 
of a picturesque symbolism, as in the 
following instance: . 

“One day I had been seeking a medi- 
cal prescription which I had failed to 
find among my papers. After looking 
in many places, likely and unlikely, I 
concluded it had been accidentally de- 
stroyed, and dismissed the matter from 
my thoughts. Some hours later, with- 
out having consciously thought of my 
search meanwhile, I was occupied with 
the crystal, which, after presenting me 
with one or two pictures, suddenly 
showed a paper which by its color and 
general appearance I recognized as the 
one in question. 

“On further inspection, however, I 
observed, without being able to read 
the words, that the prescription was 
in the handwriting, not of my doctor, 
but of my friend B. As I have never 
.yet found any crystal vision to be ab- 
solutely without meaning, or deceptive 
in any particular, I resolved to follow 
up thie indication in the only way 
which occurred to me, and finally found 
my lost prescription accidentally fold- 
ed within one of E,’s letters, where it 
had remained, I have reason to believe, 
for more than four years. I may add 
that E. is a very frequent correspond- 
ent; that this particular letter had been 
preserved quite by accident, and that 
there was no possible connection of 
ideas, either of time or place, between 
the two documents.” 

Nothing could illustrate more im- 
pressively the tenacity of the human 
memory. It is.clear that the ‘crystal 
gazer, Miss Goodrich Freer, perhaps in 
a wholly absent-minded way, had slip- 
ped the lost prescription into her 
friend's letter, where it had lain for 
years without her having any conscious 


remembrance of the fact. None the 
less, in some obscure recess of her 
mind, she retained a distinct memorv 


picture of its hiding-place; and in cue 


course, her conscious search having 
stirred into activity the subconscious 
recollection, this memory picture was 
projected for her as a symbolical hal- 
lucination, 


FLAVORED BY FEEDING 

Most animal foods can be improved 
by feeding desirable flavors into them. 
Kongo chickens fed on pineapples are 
said to be a morsel fit for the gods. 
Canvasback and redhead ducks, which 
feed on the “wild celery,” are now for 
millionaires, only; but “celery-fed” 
barn-yard ducks are appearing in mar- 
kets, which shows that the lesson is 
being learned, Grouse are best in 
blueberry season, and the flavor of all 
game varies with its feed. The well- 
known poultry expert, T. F. McGrew, 
says that some who grow turkeys for 
a fancy market give them chestnuts 
and celery-seed during the last few 
weeks of fattening. Such feeding, he 
adds, imparts a pleasant flavor, which 
makes the meat worth from nine to 
twelve cents a pound more in the mar- 
ket than that of ordinary turkeys, Yet 
“to grow the best is quite as easy and 
but little more expensive than to grow 
the poorer grades, and the profit gained 
is almost double. 

Here is a fact of tremendous impor- 
tance, economic as well as gastronomic. 
It implies that if the principles set 
forth in this article were applied by 
all those who raise animals for the 
market, families of moderate means 
would be able to eat the choicest meats, 
for the fancy price would go down 
while the fancy flavor would remain. 
The old Roman epicures knew that fine 
flavors could be fed into animals. Lu- 
cullus-and Apicius had avaries in 
which thrushes,and blackbirds were 
fattened for their tables on a paste 


made with figs, wheaten meal, and 
aromatic grains; but such _ things 
were only for the very rich, What 


we want, and Will promptly get if w« 
insist ‘on it, are delicacies for the mil- 
lion, 


we 

There was an Irishman who lined uy 
his family of seven gigantic sons, anc 
invited his ealler to look at them 
‘*Ain’t they the fine boys?’’ inquire’ 
the father, **They are,’’ agreed th 
visitor. ‘The finest in the world!’ 
exclaimed the father, ‘‘And I nivye: 
laid violent hands on any of them ex 
cept in self-difiuse,’? : 


Some years ago an Illinois physician, 
Dr. J. G. W. Entwhistle, living in one 
of the Chicago suburbs, was hurrying 
one morning to catch a train for that 
city. As he crossed a street he saw 
approaching him an acquaintance, once 


reported by an Englishwoman whose 
name, for reasons that will become 
obvious, it would be improper to give. 
With her husband she had recently 
moved into a fine old mansion sur- 
rounded by a charming park, with a 


well-to-do, who had ruined himself by' broad stretch of lawn between the 


drink, Dr, Entwhistle# glancing at him 
as they met, noticed that his clothing 
was torn and his face bruised, and that 
there was a cut under one eye. He 
noticed, too, that the other kept look- 
ing steadily at him with a “woe-be- 
gone, God-forsaken expression.” Had 
he not been in such a hurry he would 
have stopped and spoken to him, but 
as it was he passed him with a nod. 

At the station Dr, Entwhistle met his 
brother-in-law, and said, while the 
train was drawing in: 

“Oh, by the way. I just saw Charlie 
M,, and he was a sight. He must have 
been on a terrible tear,” 

“I wonder what he’s doing in town, 
anyway?” commented the brother-in- 
law. 

“I suppose he was going to see his 
wife.” 

“Not a bit of it. 
him around,” 

Then the subject was dropped, ana 
nothing more was said about it until 
after they had reached Chicago. Both 
men, as it happened, had business at 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Hotel and 
went directly there from the train. 
They were met by a mutual friend who 
had a copy of the Chicago Tribune in 
bis hand. 


“Hello,” he greeted them. “Did you 
know that Charlie M. is dead? Here 
is a notice in the paper, stating that 
his body is at the morgue. He was 
killed in a saloon fight. The paper 
hasn't got the name quite right, but 
from the description it’s Charlie sure 
enough.” 

“But he can’t be dead,” said Dr, Ent- 
whistle, aghast, “for it was only a few 
minutes ago that I met him on the 
street in Englewood.” 


Nevertheless, it turned out that 
Charlie M. was dead, and that his 
body had been taken to the morgue 
several hours before Dr, Entwhistle 
thought he saw him in the Chicago 
suburb. Moreover, on inquiry it was 
learned that the clothes worn by him 
when he was killed and the marks on 
his face “tallied in every particular 
with the description given by the doc- 
tor.” 


Quite a similar experience occurred 
to Harry E. Reeves when he was choir 
master at St. Luke’s church in San 
Francisco. On a Friday, about three 
in the afternoon, Mr, Reeves was in an 
upstairs room at his home. He had 
been working on some music, Wish- 
ing to rest for a few minutes he threw 
himself on a lounge, but almost imme- 
diately an unaccountable impulse led 
him to get up again and open the door 
of his--room, 

Standing at the head of the stairs 
he saw Edwin Russell, a member of 
his choir and a well-known San Fran- 
cisco real estate broker. Russell had 
promised to call on him the following 
day to look over the music for Sunday, 
and Mr. Reeves’ first thought was that 
he had come a day earlier than intend- 
ed, He advanced to greet him, when, 
to his amazement and horror, the fig- 
ure on the stairs turned as if to des- 


She won't have 


trees and the house, The place hud 
for many years been the hume of a 
family of ancient lineage. 

One night, shortly after eleven 
o'clock, when Mrs. M., as 1 shall call 
her, had gone up to her bedroom, she 
thought she heard a moaning sound, 
and some one sobbing as though in 
great distress. Mr. M. was away from 
home, the servants slept in another 
part of the house, and she was quite 
alone except for a friend who had 
come to keep her company during her 
husband's absence, and to whom she 
had said good night only a few mo- 
ments before, But being a courageous 
woman she resolved to make an in- 
vestigation and soon tocated the sound 
as coming from outdoors. Tiptoeing 
over to a window on the staircase land- 
ing she raised the blind and cautiously 
peered out. 

Below, on the lawn, in the pale glow 
of the moon, she saw an amazing scene, 
A middieaged man, stern of face and 


wearing a general's uniform, was 
standing menacingly over a young 
girl who, with hands clasped in an- 


guish, was on her knees before him. 
At the sight of his hard, unrelenting 
expression, Mrs. M.’s one thought was 
not of fear for herself but of pity for 
the unfortunate girl. 

“So much did I feel for her,” she 
said in narrating the affair, “that with- 
out a moment's hesitation I ran down 
the staircase to the door opening upon 
the lawn to beg her to cume in and 
tell me her sorrow.” 

When she reached the door the fig- 
ures of the soldier and the girl were 
still plainly visible on the lawn, and 
in precisely the same attitude. But at 
the sound of her voice they disappear- 
ed. 

“They did not vanish instantly,” Mrs, 
M. explained, “but more liké a dissolvy- 
ing view—that is, gradually. And I 
did not leave the door until they had 
gone.” 

Months afterwards, when calling 
with her husband at a neighboring 
house, she noticed on the wall the por- 
trait of a distinguished-looking man in 
a military uniform. At once she recog- 
nized it. 

“That,” she told her husband, in an 
undertone, “is a picture of the officer 
I saw on the lawn.” 

Aloud she asked: 

“Whose portrait is that?’ 

“Why,” replied her host, “it is a por- 
trait of my uncle, General Sir X. Y. 
He was born and died in the house 
that you now occupy. But why do you 


ask?” 
When she had told the story, her 
host explained: . 


“What you say is most singular. For 
it is an unhappy fact that Sir X. Y.’s 
youngest daughter, a beautiful girl, 
brought disgrace upon the family, was 
disowned and driven from home by her 
father, and died broken-hearted.” 


FIVE MINUTES WITH THE CON- 
SONANTS 

It is a beautiful legend of the Norse 

land. 


Amilias was the village black- 
cend, and then faded into nothingness.|smith, and under the spreading chest- 
“My God!" gasped Reeves and fell|nut treekjn, his village smithophjken 
forward, stood. He the hot iron gehammered 
A .door below was hastily opened,/and sjhod horses for fifty cents all 
and two women and a man ran to his|round please. He made tin hjelmets for 
aid.» The women -were his sister and/the gjodds and stove pjipe trousers for. 
niece, the man was a Mr, Sprague, ajthe hjeroes. 
relative by marriage of the vicar of Mimir was a rival blacksmith, He 
St. Luke's. They found Mr. Reeves} didn’t go in very much for defensive 
seated on the stairs, his face white|armor, but he was lightning on two- 
and covered with perspiration, his body |edged Bjswords and cut-and-slash svj- 
trembling. | cutlasses, He made chyjeese knives for 
“Uncle Harry!” cried the niece,|the gjodds, and he made the great 
“What in the world is the matter?” Bjsvsstnsen, an Arkansaw _ toothpick 
Reeves was in such a panic that he that would make a free incision clear 
could hardly speak, but he managed to | /2to the transverse semicolon of a cast 
reply: ; iron Ichthyosaurus, and never turn its 
“] hava seen’ ghost!” edge. That was the kind of a Bhjairpin 
“Whose ghost?” inquired Mr. Spra- ar rr jh made an impenetra 
SHG. MAb . akepbines eigen ¥ ble suit of armor for a second-class 
The ghost of Edwin Russell. ».|gjodd, apd put it on himself to test it, 
aah Pie Apolle SEER Airy Rptegus’s and boastfully inserted a ecard in the 
seb ad a ,, |Svensska Norderdjraviskjkanaheldespl- 
“That's strange,” said he, “that’s | ¥+densk rorodovusaken, saying that he 
very strange. For as these ladies will hee waned a suit of Manne hada? best 
tell you, I came to consult with you) «hijled Norway merino underwear that 
regarding the music of Mr, Russell’s! would nick the unnumbered saw teeth 
funeral. He had a stroke of apoplexy] jn the pot metal cutlery of the iron- 
this morning, and died a few hours|mongery over the way. That, Amilias 
ago.” remarked to his friend, Bjohnn Bjrobin- 
Consider also this statement by the/ssson, was the kind of a Bdjucckk he 
Reverend C, C. McKechnie, a Scotch | was, 
clergyman: When Mimir spelled out the card next 


“I was about ten years of age at the 
time, and had for several years been 
living with my grandfather, who was 
an elder in the Kirk of Scotland and in 
good circumstances, He was very 
much attached to me and often ex- 
pressed his intention of having me 
educated for a minister in tne Kirk. 
Suddenly, however, he was seized with 
an illness which in a couple of days 
proved mortal. 

“At the time of his death, and with- 
cut my having any apprehension of 
his end, I happened to be at my father's 
house, about a mile off. I was leaning 
in a listless sort of way against the 
kitchen table, looking upward at the 
ceiling and thinking of nothing in par- 
ticular, when my grandfaiher’s face 
appeared to grow out of the ceiling, at 
first dim and indistinct, but becoming 
more and more complete until it seem- 
ed in every respect as full and perfect 
as I had ever seen it, 

“It looked down upon me as 1 
thought, with wonderful expression of 
tenderness and affection. Then it cis- 
appeared, not suddenly but gradually. 
its features fading and becoming diin 
and indistinct, until I saw nothing but 
the bare ceiling. I spoke at the time 
of what I saw to my mother, out she 
made no account of it, thinking pruob- 
ibly it was nothing more than a boy- 
ish vagary. But in about fifteen or 
twenty minutes after seeing the vision, 
1 boy came running breathlessly to 
my father’s with the news that my 
‘randfather had just died,” 

Of a somewhat different order, but 
even more remarkable, is an experience 


morning he said, ‘‘Bjjj!’’? and went to 
work with a charcoal furnace, a cold 
anvil and the new isomorphic process, 
and in a little while he came down 
street with a sjword that glittered like 
a dollar-store diamond, and met Amilias 
down by the new opera house, Amilias 
buttoned on his new Bjarmor and said: 

If you have no hereafter use for 
your chyjeese kjnife, strike!” 

Mimir spat on his hands, whirled his 
skjword above his head and fetched 
Amilias a swipe that seemed to miss 
everything except the empty air, 
through which it softly whistled, Amil- 
ias smiled and said ‘‘go on,’’ addin 
that it ‘‘seemed to him he felt a genera 
sense of cold iron somewhere in the 
neighborhood, but he hadn’t been hit,’* 

‘Shake yourself,’’ said Mirmir, 

Amilias shook himself and immediate- 
ly fell into halves, the most neatly 
aividag man that ever went beside him- 
self, 

‘*That’s where the boilermaker was 

away off in his diagnosis,’’ said Mimir, 
as be went back to his shop to put u 
the price of cutlery 65 per cent. in all 
lines, with an unlimited advance on 
special orders, 
_ Thus do we learn that a good action 
is never thrown away, and that kind 
words and patient love will overcome 
the harshest natures, 


‘*T don’t feel able to do any work on 
my novel today,’’ said the writer to 
his wife, “I have a fever, and my brain 
is sadly muddled.” 

-“'In that ease I wouldn’t to 


dear,’?’ the 5; tic Paves 
’ 
don’t attempt any gens er 
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‘THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 
Paid Up Capital, $4,608,050, Reserve, Fund, $5,608,060 
Deposits, $41,126,683, Assets, $57,067,664. 
Duncan Covutson, President, Tos. F. How, General Manager. 


Current and Savings Accounts Invited. 


Farmer’s Sale Notes Cash Advanced on Grain. 
Discounted or taken for Collection, General Banking Business Done. 


Mirror Branch H.'L. Staples, 


MANAGER. 


INTERIOR 
Painting, 
Paper Hanging 
and 
Kalsomining 


done on the shortest notice. 


King George 
Restaurant 


Opposite G. T. P. Station. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


SHORT ORDERS 


> =p 


CIGARS, TOBACCO, FRUIT 


Full Line of GROCERIES 


LAUNDRY IN CONNECTION 


SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. 


Mah Bing & Young Co. ae er ee 


Mirror. MIRROR 
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© Advertise Your Wants in THE JOURNAL § 
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] Wonder 


If the Farmers Around Mirror know 
That I carry a stock of Wagonand 
Carriage ig 4 Trees, ouble 
Trees, Neck Yokes, Wagon, Sleigh 


si and Buggy Tongues, Tongue Cir- 
| ? ? » cles, Wagon and Buggy hes, 
| © e ° | Bolsters, Axles, Rollers, Sleigh 


Runners, Benches, Spokes, Rims, 
Shafts, Cross Bars, Cutter ._Kneeg, 
Channel Cutter Shoes, Oak Plan, 


FLEWWELLING rhe Blacksmith, Carrol Ave., S. Mirror 


Mirror Hote 


W. H. STUMPP, Proprietor. 


Opposite 
G. T. P. Station. 


First Class Meas 
Soft Drinks - 


Cigars - Tobaccos - etc. 


f@-MEET ALL TRAINS 
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=| What 
Is ? 


Why the Price of Heaters at the 
Lake Street Hardware 


* 


On account of the fine Alberta 
weather we still have a fewmore Heat- 
ers than we do not care to carry over, 
so we are reducing Prices. 


15 PER CENT. ON ALL 
HEATING STOVES 


Now is your time to get a Good Stove 
CHEAP 


Agents for “Ome Minute Washer,” and Aylmer Pumps and Scales. 
Get your Soldering and Tin Work done here. 


The JLake Street Hardware 
Duitman & Johnson. 
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Hith Minkok JOURNAL 
BOARDERS v. HOPKINS ‘ 
(By the Court Reporter.) The “Quality” : 


A court wasconvened Sunday 
at Lamerton, to inquire into 
the events of Saturday last. 
The chief business before the 
court was the case of Boarders 
of Grand View hotel, Lamerton 
v. Oscarius Hopkins, dry goods 
clerk, Lamerton, Hopkins was 
charged with disturbing the 
boarder's rest, and attempting 
to sing the doxology at mid- 
night. C. C. Porter, K. ©., ap- 
peared for the plaintiffs, whilst 
the prisoner pleaded his own 
cause, Henry Judas Goatsteak, 
J, P,, was the presiding magis- 
trate. The jury being empan- 
elled, the court was declared 


-jopen. E. G. Bowring, sheriff, 


now had great difficulty in col- 
lecting the witnesses, who re- 
turned the summonses marked 
B. 8. (bills served.) 

The learned barristeraddress- 
ed the court, and alluded to the 
past life of defendant, produc- 
ing letters from officials in Ne- 
braska, regarding his past  per- 
formances. Counsel then re- 
ferred to defendant's life in 
Lamerton, producing medical 
evidence to show that he was 
addicted to ginger beer. Wit- 
nesses testified to defendant 
having lost his voice on several 
oceasions. G. Thomas, M.D., 
gave it as his opinion that this 
was undoubtedly due to drink- 
ing iced water and keeping late 
Charles Burnell, of 
Mangrove, Florida, said that he 
had frequently heard defendant 
singing “All coons look alike to 
me” with appropriate gestures. 
L. Clarke also deposed to like 
effect. Prisoner admitted sing- 
ing said song, but steadily de- 
nied that he had attempted to 
sing the doxology. Several 
witnesses were called, who stat- 
ed that about la. m. they haa 
been roused by noises which 
they supposed to be some stray 
calves bellowing, but aftewards 
identified as the voices of sever- 
ai parties trying to sing. The 
company sang one line of The 
Maple Leaf, followed by Rule 
Brittania (1 line), God Save the 
King, and the doxology, after 
which defendant was heard to 
say, “Let's have another.” De- 
fendant denied that it was his 
voice, but counsel reminded the 
jury that the prisoner's voice 
was one difficult to forget and 
hard to imitate. After retiring 
the jury soon returned and de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiffs. 
The learned counsel then called 
upon His Honor to pronounce 
judgment, who, putting on the 
black cap, handed out the fol- 
lowlng decision: Hopkins to 
be fined three dozen bottles of 
Yellowhead per week, for the 
balance of his natural life, said 
fine to be handed to the pre- 
siding magistrate or the sheriff; 
failing this payment he was to 
serve three weeks pulling corks 
at the local drink dispensary. 
{Note.—No bottles have been 
handed into court as yet.) 


A recent writer says man 
should walk on all fours, That 
sounds like a description of 
those new society dances, 


Mirror Bakery § 
SH Sat oa Sag 

Look in the Mirror 

Bakery and you will 


see the Best Bread that 
Money cau Buy. 


7.4 
Loaves for $1.00 } 


Cakes of All Description 
Made to Order, 


H. HATTAM, Prop. 


Mirror, ALTA. 


MEAT 
MARKET 


ALL KINDS OF FRESH 
and CURED MEATS, 
SAUSAGE, FISH, POUL- 
TRY, &c. LARD and 
TALLOW. 


Highest Price Paid for Hides 


L. E. Mott, Prop. 


Manhattan 
Pool 


~ Parlor 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Pipes 
Cigars and 
Tobacco 


Barber Shop 
EE. Johnson, _ 


LAKE ST. MIRROR 


Whitecotton & | 
McCorkell 


Real Estate 
Insurance 


and Loans 


C. P. R. LANDS, 


Town and Country Property| 


for Sale. 


Listings Wanted. 
R. M. Whitecotton, 


Auctioneer, | 
T. R. McCorkell, } 
Commissioner for | 


Pol 


re Re a Bis, ~ een = * a 
* 


Yes, Sir ! 


The Hockey Boys Won Again, 
and We are Winning More 


Customers 


Everyday, with a Good Line of 


HARDWARE 


on a few more 


AT COST 


SNAPS HEATERS 


PRICES RIGHT AT THE 


ROY HARDWARE CO. 


Robert Street. 


Agents for Wall Paper and Gasoline Lights. 


Are You Going to Build ? 
We Feel Confident We Can Save a; ads, 


WHY? 


Because we carry the Most Complete Stock and are Selling at 
the Right Prices. Our Manayer has had a long ex- 
perience in Architecture and Building, and can help 
Save in your Material and Cash. Let Us Assist You. 


| The MacCormack Lumber Co. 


We ave the Distributors for Beaver Wall Board. th: 
Substitute for Lath and Plaster. 


Pa 


True 


Mirror Planing Mil! 


AND CABINET SHOP 


|] Store Fronts BOATS. Agent for 

and Any style and size built to Pitner Light- 

Fitti order. Get your order in as 

Tene early before the rush. ing System 

LOCAL AGENT for the Ontario Wind, Engine & Pump 

| Co.—Pumps, Pump Jacks, Windmills, Feed Grinders, 
and the Famous Stickney Engine, a hopper cooled 
cylinder, which is especially adapted to this cold cli- 
mate. Call and get our prices before buying. 


J.N. Mitchell, Prop., Carroll Ave., So, M iror. 


Taking Affidavits, 
MIRROR, ALTA. 


_ Subscribe for the THE 


OURNAL 


These Bargains Last Until March 9 


Flannollettes 


8 Yds 15c.Flannelettefor $1.00 


Prints 
8 Yds 15c. Print for 
Blankets 


Pair $3.00 Wool Blankets for $2.25 


Shoes 


The 
Prices 


Are 


20 per cent. discount on Shoes 
Mattresses 
$5.00 Mattresses for $4.00 
Iron Beds 
$6.00 Lron Beds for $4.75 


$1.00 


Pair $3.50 ‘ ' * $2.65 F Bed Springs ip 
White Lawn or $4.50 Bed Springs for $3.75 
30c. White Lawn for 20c. a yard Chairs 
Clothing Cash $1.10 Chairs for .90c 
20 per cent. discount on Cloth- Axes 
ing, Suits Only ox a ke 
Mitts $1.25 Helved Axes for $1.00 
i : 
—— Groceries 
25 per cent. nenant on Winter 2 Ibs, lic. Raisins for dc. 
i 2 Ibs. 15c, Currants for 2dc. 
Ladies Coats Market Bibs, Rajah Coffee for $1.00 
25 per cent. discount on Ladies’ Price for 4 lbs, Rice for 2adc. 
isses’ C Eggs. a ite 
and soe poate - Unheard of Bargains in 
irts 
—_—— Butter, Crockery, Hardware and 
$1.50 Shirts for $1.10 Choice, 
‘on doe 100 27c. Gum Rubbers 


Lamerton Mercantile Co., 


hy 


Lamerton and Mirror 


